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THE PRICE 


of the RecGisTerR will be, to commence 
with the following Number, One Shil- 
ling. 





TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


-__---- 


u No. 167, Fleet Sireet, 13th August, 1835. 


Ir is now two months, and during 
the issuing of eight numbers, that this 
work has contained, on the part of the 
#iditor, excuses for not performing ade- 
quately, or, indeed, at all, his duty in 
that capacity. I have hitherto declined 
giving the real and true reasons which 


would show the means employed lately, 


_jall of us, requires that I should, if not 


and which have had the effect of nearly 

























destroying this work, and, but for the 
singular indulgence of the public, must 
have totally destroyed it, so far as I or 
as any of my father’s family were con- 


cerned. But, justice to myself and to 


now, very soon, give a narrative of my 
employment during this time; and, then, 
the impartial reader will only be sur- 
prised that I have not yielded to the 
disgraceful and abominuble terms which 
have been proposed to me for the aban- 
donment of this work ; because, however 
repugnant the disgrace and abomination 
would have been, the avoiding of them 
has been almost miraculous! I will not, 
however, now or hereafter, as at present 
advised, occupy the pages of the Rr- 


GISTER with this narrative, and force 


my private affairs upon the readers of 


of judging as to my cant 
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307 To tHE READERS 
unstumped, or by a supplement: and I 
will for the present week, content myself 
by saying, that a 
CHANCERY -SUIT, 

commenced just after I stated, on the 
llth July, that this RecistER should 
be conducted wholly and entirely by 
persons of my father’s family and name, 
giving reasons for it; that a Chancery- 
suit, which I had not my eye on when I 
was notifying this, and which I could 
not know was to be made the instrument 
Sor defeating me in that intention : this 
Chancery-suit commenced then instant- 
ly, and since carried on withanunheard- 
of virulence and by a conspiracy of cir- 
cumstances more complete and detest- 
able than was ever known, has really 
so completely taken up my time, that 
writing any thing else than about it, was 
altogether out of the question. The 
reader will please to observe, that as to 
throwing aside private affairs of compa- 
rative insignificance in order to reserve 
my whole strength for my public duty, 
this would have been very obvious for 
me to do, by choice ; but a suit in Chan- 
cery, carried on and followed up in the 
Seunpal manner I have hinted ut, puts 


‘ 


a man in such extreme peril, that he 
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literally does not know which way to 
turn, to avoid forfeiting some penalty, or 
committing some contempt, the which 
latter would in my case have been com- 
plete ruin, because, besides devastation 
of property from absence, my loss of 
personal liberty would incapacitate me, 
for business. The last number con- 
tained some hints at my losses in the 
agricultural way from this cause; and, 
just as I have been compelled to 
abandon fields in the midst of harvest 
of all sorts of grain and seeds and in 
the midst of rearing all sorts of crops, 
I have, just in the same way, found it 
literally impossible, to attend, in any 
way whatever, to the Register. I have 
merely caused it to eissued, that the 
readers of itmight not forget it altogether; 


and, I have issued it, of course, af a 
price the lowest for which it could be 
done without losing a great deal. I have 
been losing by this, but I was very well 
content to lose something, rather than 


attempt to profit by that to which I had 


really not been able to contribute an 


thing worth payment, 

My affair at law is now settled, to 
my Satisfaction. I beg to assure the 
public that any man might be worried 
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in the same manner, by any other man 
or men; and, that this I shall most 
amply show as I have above stated. It 
puts me in mind of a story told to my 
father by Mr. Ewing, a lawyer of Phi- 
ladelphia, where a lawyer is attorney 
also: this gentleman was one day called 
apen, by;,an. old German, who, laying 
down a bag of dollars upon the table, 
precceded to give orders for bringing an 
action against a certain young [rishman 
for looking at the German’s young nife: 
Mr. Ewrne, however ‘little gentlemen of 
his profession are generally disposed to 
gouk in dissuasive tones, was of opinion 
that this was not good grounds of action ; 
upon which, the German vehemently 
demanded if he were not at liberty to 
bring a “ spite action?” “oh yes, cer- 
“‘tainly,” said Mr. attorney and coun- 
sellor, “ we can go to law with him and 
put him toexpence.” It is something in 
this way that the wise provisions of the 
Jaw have been usurped against me, 
though upon a much more serious mo- 
‘tive, which has been the prime mover 
.of the conspiracy I have mentioned. 
But, my affair has lasted quite long 

enough, had it not been for the very 


extraordinary interest which the public 
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have shown in the desire that this Ree 
gister should be continued, én the same 
nam:, to have otherwise completely de 
stroyed this work. 

Being now no longer in constant sus< 
pense, as to forfeitures, committals for 
contempt of Court, things, I am sure, 
which I am one of the last men to de- 
serve ; being now master of myself, and 
of my time, I shall proceed in the per- 
formance of my public duty to the best 
of my ability. I beg to repeat, that I 
have insinuated nothing, above, as to 
the base attempts to put me down, which 
I shall not only establish but more than 
establish; and, which it must be my 
duty to establish, because, my character 
is of far greater consequence in befitting 
me for editor of this work, than any talent 
I may or could have: for, without being 
ready to have every action of my life de- 
scanted upon, and every private note I 
ever wrote published; without I am 
morally ready /o strip, as the boxers say, 
I am wholly unfit to put my name to this 
work: and, whether I am read y to strip, 
with certain country attorneys and 
bankers, commonly called sculs, yand 
whom my Father always called skunks, 
my narrative will show: give me no 






































311 To THE READERS 
whitcewashing, I say to such men; no 
white-washing in the shape of stout 
swearing to character, but let us look a 
little steadily into facts / 

Mentioning attorneys, nobody is more 
beholden to attorneys than I am; but, 
as my Father never spoke of attorneys 
without observing the wide distinctions 
which there are in that most important 
branch of the legal profession, so must I 
now, verily believing that there are as 
many sorts of attorneys as there are of 
fishes, it being well ascertained that 
some are clearly of the species of the 
shark: of all sharks, however, I think 
it certain, that your little, vulgar, strut- 
ting, broad-brimmed country Don, with 
all his little affectation of superior order 
and influence, would, if one could havethe 
honour of the acquaintance of the watery 
shark, be found to most nearly corre- 
spond ta that species. 


' Wm. Cosserr, Junr. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I find I have’more room than time, 
but, I have enough of the latter to 


‘assure the skunks, who have. dared to 
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conceive the idea that they, by their 
tricks and quirks, and the conspiracy of 
circumstances, can put me down, that 
they shall soon see to the contrary, through 
the pages of this Register, the extinction 
of which is the end of all their tricks, 
direct or indirect. They may do me 
and those in some measure’ dependant 
on me great pecuniary injury, and 
cause great present inconvenience, but 
that is all, and the inconvenience is got 
over, and I may now, in the words of 
Hamlet, where he taxes the bald skull 
of a lawyer with the tricks, capiases, 
and quiddits (to which I will add 
“alias writs”) of the learned defunct : 
I may now ask all bald-pated skunks, 
where will be the good of hunting me 
or endeavouring to hunt me within an 
inch of my life, if the ‘* quiddits ” and 
the “alias writs” have perhaps saved 
my life, and if they really be the chief 
source of support to my publication. I 
assure the skunks that they have found 
me a most timely diversion. Nothing 
is so fatal to efforts of the mind as low- 
ness of spirits ; and, I felt this lowness 
in myself, and found it in all belong- 
ing to me, growing} on us in place 


of wearing away; and I saw io 
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prospect but that of sinking into an 
irretrievable state of despondency. | If 
I were to say that the thought of the 
resource of Romro never entered my 
mind I should not confess the truth; 
and, just when I was in this state, as 
may be perceived by the Register of 4th 
July, some skunks were preparing a dose 
for me, quite as effectual for the present 
disease, but, as I now find, very happy 
in its consequent effects. 
Chancery, carried on without quarter, 
long bills, motions, injunctions to 
prevent one enjoying one’s own, and 
all the consequent means of giving 
discredit, are things to find one pretty 
constant occupation; then, the scene 
being laid in both town and country, 
_ and affairs pressing every where ; the 
| affairs being of totally different kinds 
one from the other: all this together 
_ was so much more than I could manage, 
that it shut out all the reflections with 
which I had been overpowered.’ And, 
as for the suit itself, even the dread of 
_ the Court of Chancery (enhanced very 
much: by my in-bred respect for that 
Court), nothing that could be done unto 


me in the way of persecution through 


such means could cause suffering to be 
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compared to what I had endured and 
what I thought I must endure as long 
as I lived ! 

So that, I most heartily thank the 
skunks for the great service they have 
been so industrious and keen in render- 
ing me; though I fear my thanks may 


be received with an awkward grace. 





THE CONTENTS 


Of this number will be found to be 
interesting in no small degree. From 
the cause I have stated, I can do justice 
to none of them, though there are some 
which call for particular notice and even 


explanation. The reader will find seve- 


ral articles relating to France, now of 
the most interesting nature, and de. 
manding the attention of every one, 
Under this head, a correspondent calls 
in question my statement with regard 
to the funds in France; but my core 
respondent is wrong, not I, as he will 
see, unless he countermand his order for 
the Regisler: which if he do, how am I 
té make good my statement, which was, 
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cértainly, a fact of no little importance. 
I promise to show, that though the fund- 
holders of France were ruined (as the 
sthall fundholders will be here) éhe 
tax on account of funds was noi re- 
duced. It was suspended for awhile ; but 
renewed, and with redoubled severity, 
as it now continues, and which con- 
tinuing is the cause of the state of 
things which we now see in that 
country. 

I so detest the National Guard of 
France, about which so many fine 
things have been said; it is such a 
humbug for real national defence, and 
so effective in persecuting the people, 
that ‘I entertain for it nothing short of 
detestation. Mr. Sei says that we 
cannot delest and despise ihe same ob- 
ject: as to the grammar or rhetoric of 
expressing myself to this effect, I will 
leave that to him, but his rhetoric shall 
not persuade me that I do not most 
cordially entertain the two feelings 
expressed by these words, with regard 
to this National Guard. The reader 
will excuse my presenting him with a 
few lines of description, in French, 
lately received from Paris, It is a 
most unexaggerated and fuithful de- 
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scription of their appearance and man. 


ners, which were always the same, - 


from the first institution of this order of 
base though voluntary soldiery. The be- 
headed Queen of France at that time 


said of them. 


* C’est de la belle fayence bleue, 


“ Mais cela n’ira pas au feu:” 


that is fine blue ware, but it will not 
stand fire. As to the political cunduct 
of this ridiculous army, this is not ridi- 
culous ; for upon this army depends the 
fate of the Jews in France, whose per- 


secutions of the people have been up- 


held for, now, five whole years. 





FRANCE. 


THE reader will find below a new law 
which has been proposed by the law- 
officer of the French government (M. 
Persil) for effectually curbing the press. 
It is most effectual, certainly, so long as 
it shall be carried into effect. . It really 
seems to dispute theold adage, “acat may 
look at a king;” for, by this law, the 
king, nor his office, are not lo be named 
nor alluded to! of course, the govern 
ment will grant its dispensations, so that 
the French papers will ‘henceforth con- 
tain, with regard to the king or his 
government, nothing whatever but the 
most fulsome adulation. It will, in fact, 
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put the whole press upon a competition 
with the Moniteur, that is to say, make 
them rivals of the official paper, which is 
the property of the government, in eu- 
logising that government. The parti- 
alities which may be exercised, in giving 
this permission to praise, can be imagined 
better than described, together with all 
the wheels within wheels which must 
work in such a case. In short, one word 
of truth cannot now be expected. 

After this terrible law against the press, 
which must strike every one is the paltry 
attempts which are made, by corruption, 
in France and elsewhere, to procure it to 
be believed Girard or Fiescz, 
latter it appears is the man’s real name ; 


which 


that this man is a strange, isolated, half- 
idiotic individual, without accomplices 
or supporters. And we are called upon 
to believe that, while he had planned 
and had brought to perfection his 
scheme, so as to have actually put it 
in execution, without the co-operation 
of any one; that when the 


bloodiness of his 
covered, there is something in it so 


now, 
purpose is dis- 
likely to act by way of example, that 
_ the whole of the press are to be sus- 
pected of inculcating that example: 
and, this is the end of five years of that 
government which was founded by 
" means of the press, upon an overthrow 
© of the former government in consequence 
_ of proceedings not a thousandth part so 

humiliating adopted against this same 
press ! 

The chief difference in the two cases 
is, that Cuaries X. attempted his 
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coercion of the press without the con 
currence of the Chambers : he proceeded 
of his own authority upon a certain 
article (14) of the Charter, and by 
which article he was so far warranted 
in his ordonnance, that the Chambers 
thought proper, with as little delay as 
possible, to repeal this clause of the 
Charter. Now, Louts Puruirre’s pro- 
ceeding is by a regular act to be passed 
by the Chambers. Tobe sure! 
vided the enormity have the form of 


law, have the concurrence of the re- 


Pro- 


presentatives of the people, the enormity 
itself is popular! This puts one in 
mind of the observation of a gentleman 
of New York, to Mr. Copper, in 
1819, when the latter was about to take 
his departure for England: the gentle- 
man, who had had an unusual degree 
of experience, endeavoured to miti- 
gate the feelings of Mr. Cobbett with 
regard to the “ Boroughmongers:” he 
said, “* now you are going to carry on 
“the war with your Boroughmongers, 
“whom you so cordially hate; but 
“let me tell you, that you have no 
“tyrants in England, or even in any 
“avowed despotic government, to be 
“compared in degree of the tyranny 
“which they exercise, with our freely 
‘elected republican rulers of this city of 
“New York.” This gentleman then 
related some instances of this tyranny, 
and of the total subjection of property 
to the corrupt will of a law-making 
assembly, elected by ballot, and with 
all the forms of freedom. This city of 
New York, in skort, is a fair specimen 
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of what are likely to be the effects of 
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Corporation Reform in England, which 
js no doubt a reform of many abuses, 
but, without proof that more and greater 
abuses will not succeed, and, on the con- 
trary, with experience to warrant this 


sion, no matter from what quarter they 
have emanated. Looking on the ques- 
tion from much lower ground, we con- 
sider M. Persil’s new law as most impo- 
litic, so far as the security of the reigning 
dynasty in France is concerned. The 
Carlists must, in their secret souls, re- 





bi peg 

copy some observations from the 
Standard, upon this law of the press, by 
which it will appear that the Tories (the 
insipid Tories!) hardly know what to 
think of the matter! 


t (From the Standard, Aug. 11.) 


The controversy as to what were the 
motives, and who the instigators of 
Fiesci’s attempt on the King’s life, still 
goes on as vehemently as ever in. the 
French newspapers. The Republicans 
attribute it to the Carlists—the Carlists 
to the Republicans—and a new suspi- 
cion appears to be arising, that it may 
be traced to the Buonapartists. Some 
ame wish to implicate the Duchess of 

rri in the crime, but without any evi- 
dence, which al] runs the contrary way. 
The murderer himself has made no dis- 
closures, or they have not been communi- 
cated to the public. The Court of Peers 
has been for some days sitting with closed 
doors, and it is said they have agreed on 
sentences of long imprisonment, fine, and 
even transportation to Africa, upon the 
prisoners of Lyons. In a day or two 
these sentences will be officially promul- 
gated, but nothing appears to be doing 
with respect to the prisoners of Paris, or 
other towns. Accounts from Strasburg 
state that the /étes of “ the three glorious 
days” passed off there without exciting 
the slightest enthusiasm, but in general 
addresses of the most loyal character 
pour in from the different cities and de- 
partments of France. The laws against 
the press are in progress, and will un- 
doubtedly be carried. Some Whig papers 
here accuse the Tory journals of disap- 
proving of these laws out of spleen 
against the Monarch of the barricades 
For our own parts, we cannot plead 
guilty to the accusation. Under exist- 
ing circumstances we do not feel any 
spleen of the kind; but we have at all 
times, to the utmost of our power, pro- 
tested against acts of tyrannical oppres- 


joice at the passing of this bill, for it 


| will destroy the popularity which natur- 


ally attached to Louis Philippe, in con- 
sequence of the late attempt at assassi- 
nation. 





FRENCH PRESS. 


|_NEW LAW AGAINST THE PRESS, PRO- 
POSED IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 
AuGust 4th. 





CHAP. I.—CRIMES, OFFENCES, AND 
MISDEMEANOURS, BY MEANS OF THE 
PRESS, OR ANY OTHER MODE OF 
PUBLICATION, 


Article 1. Every offence against the 
person of the King, whether by one of 
the means mentioned in Art. 1 of the 
law of 17th May, 1819, or any other 
mode of publication, is an attempt 
against the safety of the state. Who- 
ever shall be found guilty of the same, 
shall be punished with detention, and a 
fine varying from 10,000 francs to 50,000 
francs. 

2. Whoever shall by the same means 
have endeavoured to turn into ridicule 
the person and authority of the King, 
shall be condemned to imprisonment for 
aterm varying from six months to five 
years, and to a fine varying from 500 to 
10,000 francs. The offender shall more- 
over be deprived of the whole or part of 
the rights mentioned in Article 42, of 
the Penal Code, for the entire duration 
of his penalty, and for a term equal to 
that of the imprisonment to which he 
may have been condemned. 

3. In discussing the acts of govern- 
ment, it is forbidden to introduce the 
name of the King, either. directly, in- 
directly, or by allusion. The author of 
an offence herein shall be punished with 
imprisonment, for a term varying from 
one month to one year, and with a fine 
varying from 500 to 5000 francs. 
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4. Any attack by one of the same means 

inst the principle and the form of the 
King's government, as established by the 
constitutional charter of 1810; any 
direct or indirect provocation to change 
them, is an attempt against the safety of 
the state. Whoever shall be found guilty 
of it shall be punished with detention, 
and a fine varying from 10,000 to 50,000 
francs. 

5. Whoever shall have publicly mani- 
fested his adhesion to another form of 
government, either by assuming’ the 
qualification of a Republican, or by. ex- 
pressing a wish, hope, or threat, for the 
#narchical or con- 
er, 8 ‘condemned to 
eye for # term varying from 
< months to five years, and to a fine 
varying from 500 frances to 10,000 
francs. 

6. Whoever shall have publicly attri- 
buted the right to the throne of France, 
either to one of the members of the 
' family condemned to perpetual exile by 

the law of the 10th of April, 1832, or to 

















it 
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9. It is also forbidden, under the same 
penalties, to publish either before or 
after the sentence the names of the jury, 
who may have sat upon a case, or to 
give an account of their internal delibera- 
tions. 





CHAP. II.——-GERANTS OF JOURNALS AND 
PERIODICAL WRITINGS. 


10. Conformably to the article 8 of 
the law of July the 8th, 1828, the Ge. 
rant of a journal, or periodical writing, 
shall be bound to sign each number of 
his journal. Any Gerant who may be- 
forehand have signed a blank sheet, shall 
be punished correctionally with imprison- 
ment, fora term varying from one month 
to one year, and with a fine varying 
from 500 to 3000 franes. 

11. Every Gerant shall be bound to 
publish in his journal, receiving pay- 
ment forthe insertion, the information 
of rectification addressed to him by the 
government with regard to facts stated 
in his journal. In case of refusal on 
his part, he may be punished correction- 


any other than Louis Philippe I.and his | ally with imprisonment for a term vary- 


descendants; whoever shall have ex-| 


pressed a wish, a hope, or threat for the 
restoration of the fallen government, 
shall be condemned to imprisonment for 
a term varying from six months to five 
years, and to a fine varying from 500 
francs to 10,000 francs. 

7- The disposition of the laws at pre- 
sent in force against offences of the press, 
and not contrary to the present law, shall 
continue to be executed ; nevertheless, 
in the event of two condemnations in the 
course of one year, against the same in- 
diyidual, or the same journal, the penal- 
ties may be augmented to the double of 

| the maximum, and, in the case of the 
; periodical press, to four times the amount 
of the maximum. The penalties, which 
may be successively pronounced, shall not 
be confounded with each other, and shall 
be all undergone to their full extent. 

8. It is forbidden to open and publicly 
announce subscriptions tending to annul 
judicial condemnations. ‘The offender 
therein shall be punished correctionally 
with imprisonment, for a term varying 
from one month to one year, and with a 


fine varying from 500 to 5000 francs. 














ing from one month to one year, and 
with a fine varying from 500 to 5000 
frances. 

12. In case of judicial proceedings, 
the Gerant shall always be compelled to 
make known the author or authors of 
the inculpated articles: should he re 
fuse to do so, or make an incorrect decla- 
ration, he may be punished correctionally 
for that fact alone with imprisonment, 
for a term varying from one month to 
one year, and with a fine varying from 
1000 to 5000 francs. 

13. In case of the condemnation of 
a Gerant for a crime, offence, or mis- 
demeanour of the press, the publication 
of a journal or periodical writing can be 
continued pending the entire duration of 
the no only by a new Gerant, who 
shall fulfil all the conditions required by 


the law, 


CHAP. III.——DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS AND EMBLEMS, 


14. No engravings, drawings, litho- 
graphic prints, or emblems mr se de- 
scription can be published, ex , or 
, without the authorisation, in Paris, 

















of the Minister of the Interior, and in 
the departments of the Prefect. In 
case of contravention of the present 
article, all the objects exposed for sale 
shall be confiscated, and the author and 
ublisher shall be condemned correction- 
ally to a fine varying from 100 francs to 
1000 francs, and to imprisonment for a 
term varying from one month to one 
year, without prejudice to the other 
condemnations which they may have 
incurred. 


CHAP. IV.—THEATRES AND THEATRI- 
CAL PIECES. 

15. No individual can establish a 
theatre of any description, either in 
Paris or in the departments, without 

evious authorisation obtained, in Paris, 
from the Minister of the Interior, and 
in the departments from the Prefect. 
The same authorisation must be ob- 
tained for the pieces to be represented. 
Offences herein shall be punished cor- 
rectionally with imprisonment, varying 
from one month to one year, and with a 
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fine varying from 1000 to 5000 frances, 
without prejudice to the proceedings to | 
which the pieces represented may give | 
rise. 

16. In case of disturbances, scandal, | 
infraction of the laws, ordonnances, and 
regulations, the authorisation granted 
either for the establishment of a theatre, 
or for the representation of a dramatic 
piece, may be withdrawn. These dispo- 
sitions, and that contained in the pre- 
ceding article, are applicable to the ex- 
isting theatres. The police of the 
theatres shall be determined by private 
regulation. 


CHAP. V.—PROSECUTION AND JUDG- 





MENT. 

17. The law officers of the crown 
shall have the power of citing the accused 
parties directly before the Court of As- 
sizes, conformably to the law of A pril 
8, 1831, even when there may have been 
a previous seizure of writings, drawings, 
engravings, lithographic prints, or em- 
blems. Nevertheless, in the latter case, 
the citation can be made vnly after the 
sa a of the seizure shall have 

n signified to the zccused party. 





18. ‘The accused party, being duly | 
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summoned, shall appear personally, or 
shall be represented by a special party 
authorised by him. Should he deem it 
expedient to apply for a postponement 
of judgment, he must state his reasons 
to the court, which may admit or reject 
them. In any case, whether the accused 
party appear or not, or the court refuse 
the postponement demanded, the decision 
on the ground of the offence shall always 
be definitive. No opposition on the part 
of accused individuals can be admitted, 
unless proof be given that he has been 
irregularly or incompletely summoned. 
In that case, the opposition must be 
formed within ten days at latest after 
the decision has been made known. 

19. The appeal to the Court of Cas- 
sation against the decisions which may 
have been made upon the incidental 
matter, shall be formed only after the 
definitive decision, and at the same time 
as the appeal against that decision. No 
appeal formed previously shall release the 
Court of Assizes from the necessity of 
deciding upon the grounds of the offence. 

20. If when the law officers of the 
crown exercise their action, the session 
of the Court of Assizes should be ter- 
minated, and if there be no immediate 
prospect of the opening of another, an 
extraordinary Court of Assizes shall be 
formed by means of an ordonnance with 
motive from the first President. This 
ordonnance shall prescribe the drawing 
by lot of the jury, conformably to article 
358 of the Code of Criminal Instruction, 
and shall appoint the counsellor who is 
to preside. Inthe chief towns of depart- 
ments, where no royal courts sit, the Pre- 
sident of the Tribunal of First Instance 
shall of right be President of the Court, 
unless the Minister of Justice or the First 
President shall have appointed another. 

21. The dispositions of former laws, 
not contrary to the present, should 
continue to be executed according to 
their form and tenour. 

The minister proceeded toread another 
bill relative to the jury. Its princi 
dispositions consist in—1l. The autho- 
risation of the secret vote by jury; and 
2. In empowering a jury to pronounce a 


sentence of condemnation by a majority 
of 7 to 5. st 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Srr, 

I have not yet recalled my order for 
the Register, but I think it very doubt- 
ful if you can continue it successfully on 
the same plan. Experience has shown 
that all periodicals necessarily write 
themselves out, and that was even shown 
while the paper was in your Father's 
hands. 

In the last No., August Ist, speaking 
of the occurrences of 1790 in France, 
you enumerate various things and orders 
which were abolished and sequestrated, 
and then you say, all this was done, 
“but the reduction of the debt, which 
“was never reduced one farthing.” 
Now in this you are wrong. France 
had but a small public debt, but the 
people in those heated times spunged 
off two-thirds, and paid one-third to the 
creditors. It was afterwards discovered 
that this step was unnecessary, for truly 
the debt was trivial, as it is now, but 
the thing was done, and could not be 
recalled. For several years no rentes 
were paid, and they counted up a third 
part and its interest, and opened a new 
book for it. The present Lord Dundas 
and other Englishman were creditors, 
and not having lodged their claims in due 
time, as appointed by the Empcror, or 
not having had the opportunity, they 
received plack and farthing at the con- 
clusion of the war. Such people of this 
country as proved their debts, got their 
dividends regularly during the war, at 
5 per cent. on their third part consoli- 
dated. 

When the French entered Holland, 
they found the pecuniary affairs of that 
country in a bad situation. The famous 
Bank of Amsterdam, which was sup- 
posed to be full of ingots of goldand silver, 
and of precious stones, contained little of 
these commodities ; they were not insol- 
vent, however, but they had lent the 
money to the Government and the Dutch 
East India Company, who were insol- 
vent. They, like the French, calculated 
up a third part and its interest, consoli- 
dating the same at two and a half per 
cent., which is just the half of what. 
France paid. by aheve 





matters at Venice, they found the affairs 
of that great Bank sound, and paid every 
creditor in full. As to Parma and other 
small states which they took into their 
confederation, finding the public debt 
not exceeding the means of such states, 
they declared the public debts part of 
the debt of the empire. 

In England, at our Revolution, we 
paid ten shillings in the pound. That 
is, the revolutionary government took 
the creditors intv Chancery, and liti- 
gated with them ten years, after which 
they took it into their heads to acknow- 
ledge the debt, but without interest. 

It was the church and the privileged 
orders that bore down the people of 
France, and not its debt. It is, to a 
great extent, different with our realm. 





NATIONAL GUARD. 





Du revue aux Tuileries, 

De garde au Palais Rovale, 

Faisant mille égaucheries, 

Parlant beaucoup et marchant mal, 
Pour faire enrage les filles, 

Pour chiffoner lears appas, 

Pour ouvrir et fermer les grilles, 
Pour chasser les chiens et les chats, 
Pour cela, le garde nativnale est 1a! 





PARLIAMENTARY COMMEN- 
TARY. 


-_-— 


London, August Ath. 


Tae chief events of any political in- 
terest this week have been two, the de- 
bates upon what is called the “ Muni- 
cipal Rsform Bill,” and the “ West 
India Loan.” Of the first little need be 
said at present, thongh the subject may 
be taken up again at some more fittin 

opportunity ; for this week it will be 
sufficient to observe that it is one of the 
usual tricks of the Whig faction at pre- 
sent ruling in our country, and a mighty 
fuss they make about it. And why? 
Because they are like many charitable 
folks who give the poor some bone soup, 
which costs nothing, in order to esta- 
blish for themselves a high character for 





| generosity without expense, Just so 


After this, when the French run up 
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with these. Whigs ministers ; they want 
to keep their places—in order to do so 
they wish to be popular—in order to be 
ular they well know that they must 
e Reformers. So like the would-be 
charitable people just mentioned, they 
have set on foot a “ Municipal Reform,” 
and a very pretty sounding word “ Mu- 
nicipal” is. It is derived from the old 
Latin word “ Municipalis,” which means 
a Borough, or, more properly, things 
belonging to a Borough. So that this 
pretty phrase ‘‘ Municipal Reform,” ! 
means a Reform of Boroughs—that is, 
of the property belonging to Boroughs ; 
—property which has been acquired by 
wills, gifts, &c., but which these “ Whig,” 
alias *‘ sham,” Reformers, wish to be now 
managed by a greater number of persons 
than heretofore, and so think because 
they may prevent a few Aldermen from 
swallowing a few good dinners, that the 
country will be thereby much benefited ; 
as if the trough would get fuller by allow- 
ing more hogs to feed at it. Now I 
think, and. perhaps you, my readers, 
will agree with me, that to nine-tenths, 
aye, or to 999 in 1000, of the men, wo- 
men, and children in England, that the 
whole affair does not signify three 
farthings. So much forthe Whigs, and 
for{their sham Reform to gull the people 
and gain popularity ; asubject on which 
I have spent more words than I had at 
first intended. Let us turn to the chief 
subject of the day, a loan of fifteen mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, in other words, 
borrowing that enormous sum for what ? 
Why to pay the Proprietors of Slaves in 
the West Indies for ‘“ emancipating ” 
them, Now there is another very pretty 
word ‘ emancipation,” or setting free. 
But here again is another beautiful 
humbug ; this immense sum, it is pro- 
fessed, is to be paid for the emancipation 
of these black men, but in such a hurry 
are these whiglings to prove themselves 
sham Reformers, and only sham Re- 
formers, that, while they pretend to 
relieve us by their boasted “ Mesa 
Reform,” they really and effectual 
saddle us and our children with the 
interest of this loan before the emanci- 
-pation has taken place; for these slaves 
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that, under the name of apprentices, 
they are still, for some years to come, as 
effectually bound to their masters as 
ever they were, and will remain so till 
the expiration of the seven years; and 
even then, when they are set free, whether 
they will realise the predictions of our 
Saints, who have urged on this important 
measure and its vast expenses, or whether 
these people will form only a band of 
desperate banditti, remains to be proved ; 
and, unfortunately, there is but too 
much reason to fear the worst ; for these 
people, these black men, I mean, are 
born in an exceeding warm climate, 
where but little labour is required to 
support life, and where Nature, acting 
with her usual consistency, has not en- 
dowed the children of the soil with that 
degree of hardihood and patient industry 
which enables the inhabitants of this 
country, uncoerced by watchful task- 
masters, to work unrepiningly through 
the live long day. But of this more 
anon: our present subject is the loan ; 
it has been, and it will be much talked 
of; but to most of us, engaged ag 
we are and as I hope we always shall be, 
from morn to dewy eve, in our several 
employments, a word or two of ex- 
planation may perhaps be desirable. 
The sum which it has been agreed to 
pay to the proprietors of slaves, as a 
compensation for giving up the owner- 
ship of them, is twenty . millions of 
pounds sterling. Of this sum, for some 
reasons not necessary to be explained 
here, one-fourth is to remain unpaid for 
the present; therefore this loan is for 
fifteen millions; and the roundabout 
way in which it is to be managed is 


thus,—the meres is to be paid by Mr, 
Nathan Meyer Rothschild, at the Bank 


of England, in various instalments of 
part payments, which commenced on 
Thursday last, and will not be all paid 
till ; and for every 1002. so 
paid by Mr. Rothschild, and those whom 
he has accommodated. with a slice of 
his loan, they are to receive, according 


y|to the usual way of expressing it, as 


fullows :— | 
75/. Consolidated 3 per cent, An- 


nuities, 





re so far from being yet emancipated, 


251. Reduced ditto, 


























And, 13s. 7d. Long Annuities, ter- 
minable in January, 1860. 

Now this way of explaining the 
matter is all very comprehensible to 
those who are bas) Phas in this thing, 
and in the habit of —* the 
money monster, and so get their living 
without any bodily labour, or, in other 
words, without being useful members 
of the community among whom they 
live ; consumers of the produce of the 
soil, without ever doing any benefit to 
their fellow-creatures. But as I hope 
that there are few such among my 
readers, I will now proceed to make 
this matter a little clearer. For every 
100/. which the government receive, 
they have agreed to pay, by half yearly 
payments, in the months of January 
and July in every year, the interest of 
75l. Consols, which will amount to 
2/. 5s. per annum; and in the same 
manner, in April and October, the in- 
terest of 25/. Reduced, amounting to 
15s. per annum, and in the same 
months, the 13s. 7d. Long Annuities. 
Now mark, these sums added together 
will make for every 100/, a yearly pay- 
ment as follows :— : 


— £ aid. 

Interest on 75/. Consols -2 5 0 

Ditto 251. Reduced .015 O 
Ditto 13s. Jd. Long 

Annuities . ‘ .013 7 


Total £3.13 7 





That is, for every 100/., but upon the 
fifteen millions will amount to an 
annual payment of 544,375/. a-year: of 
this sum the payment of 101,875/. will 
cease in the year ]860, but the remain- 
ing sum of 442,500/. a-year will remain 
as a permanent addition to the enormous 
sum of thirty millions a year with 
which we ‘are already saddled, and, if 
faith be kept with the public creditor, 


He so remain until the debt is paid in 


Some of the fi ing details will, I 
fear, be found rather dull, as most 
matters of fact unfortunately are ; but 
it will bring us to this conclusion, that 
the worthies whom it is the fashion to 
gall saints, have, for the purpose of 
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carrying their own very doubtful theories 
into practice, saddled us and our chil. 
dren with a yearly payment, by means 
of taxes, of 544,375/. in addition to the 
load of taxes, which is already well 
nigh breaking our backs. So much for 
Blacks, Jews, Saints, and Ministers, of 
all of whom, perhaps, every reader who 
has had patience to travel with me thus 


far has had enough. 





CORPORATION TRIAL, 


The following are the reasons given 
by certain noble lords against hearing 
the Corporations in their defence, Rea- 
sons are generally worthy of attention, at 
least, which is all I can say of the fol- 
lowing, and so saying, lea e them to the 
better judgment of the reader. 





PROTEST AGAINST HEARING EVIDENCE 
AGAINST THE MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TION BILL. 


Dissentient :—1. Because we consider 
the provisions of this bill, which is 
neither a private bill nor a bill of pains 
and penalties, but one of a general and 
remedial nature, as not affording any 
reason for the admission of evidence that 
would not have applied equally toa great 
number of other legislative measures 
which have been passed through both 
Houses of Parliament, without the pro- 
position of such an examination of wit- 
nesses ever having been made. 

2. Because evidence has been tendered 
and refused by this house in former cases, 
where individual interests of property 
were at least equally involved. 

3. Because the evidence tendered in 
this instance was all for the purpose of 
proving facts which are not necessaril 
in issue between those who support an 
those who oppose the passing of this 
bill—facts all of which may be admitted 
to be true without the least impeach~ 
ment of the principle of the measure, 
or any of its details. 

4, Because the main ground of come 
plaint, and the chief reason urged for 
receiving evidence is not any objection 
to the provisions of the bill, but an ob- 





jection to one part of its preamble— 
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which might be entirely omitted with- 
out any prejudice to the bill. 

’ 5. Because the evidence tendered re- 
Jates almost exclusively to the conduct 
of the commissioners, appointed to in. 
quire into the state of M unicipal Corpo- 
rations, and the report of these commis- 
sioners. Whereas their conduct forms 
no part of the question raised by the 
bill now brought before the house, and 
the report is no necessary part of that 
measure. 

® 6. Because, if evidence is to be re 

ceived upon the ground that certain par- 
ties conceive themselves aggrieved by a 
certain report, or by the conduct of 
certain commissioners, and not in proof 
of any injury apprehended from a mea- 
sure before the house, there is no reason 
why evidence should not be received to 
rebut the matters contained in any report 
or any other document laid upon the table 
of this house, and proceeding from any 
quarter whatever, even if no legislative 
measure should have been grounded 
thereupon, nor any proceeding of the 
house proposed to be adopted in con- 
nexion therewith, 

7. Because the admission of evidence, 
beside establishing a precedent for an 
indulgence which teuds directly to im- 
pede our legislative functions, must in 
this instance consume the time of the 
house, without giving any material as- 
sistance to the discussion of the subject, 
while it places in jeopardy the passing 
of a bill called for by every considera- 
tion of sound policy, and by a due regard 
to the rights of the people. 

8. Because when we assented to the 
application for hearing the case argued 
by counsel, we did so protesting against 
its a either necessary or justifiable, 
but in order to remove all possible ground 
of complaint, and in the firm belief that 
it was the intention of the house to con- 
fine the proceeding at the bar to hear- 
ing the arguments of two counsel. 


' Brovewam, Duncannon, 

_ Vassau Hoitanp, Queensperry, 

“ CLEVELAND, ALBEMARLE, 

_ Taner, TORRINGTON, 

_ Me:zourng, Except 8th reason, 
LaNnsDownkr, SoMERHILL. 


” Pounxetrr °° - 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


OPINION OF 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. . 





« T hate the accumulation of riches by 

“individuals ; in good policy they ought 
‘to be distributed. The strength of 
“a state consists in the welfare of its 
people, not in the wealth accumulated 
“in a few of its cities, and among somé 
‘« of its opulent inhabitants. The people 
“more readily part with a portion of 
« their necessaries, than rich individuals 
‘with their superfluities. To enrich 
“the court, is to impoverish the pro- 
“ vinces. I have rendered many around 
« me discontented, but the reflection that 
‘ the people would be something less‘so 
“consoled me. A state is soon deprived 
* of its resources when the people is in 
distress. ‘The power of the English 
nation resides in the wealth of its hus- 
“ bandmen and mechanics ; the poverty 
“of those classes is the torment of 
«France. Riches in possession of thé 
people favour population and procure 
“ plenty ; they are like the blood in the 
“ arteries, which produces growth and 
“ vigour; but, if engrossed elsewhere, 
“ they only promote luxury ; which is 
“always on the look out after distant 
* and foreign objects.” 





. PPE. poe ae Or. 
ADDRESS 


FROM THE RADICAL REFORMERS OF 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD, 


TO MRS, COBBETT. 
Mapam, 

Tue members of the Radical Re- 
formers’ Association of Manchester and 
Salford beg leave to offer to you and to 
your fumily their affectionate condolence 
in a loss, which, though it must be felt 





‘}most deeply by those who‘ were com- 
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nected with the great departed by the 


endearing ties uf domestic intercourse, 
is the common regret of every English- 
man who has a heart to feel for the 
honour of his country. 

To that grief of which the poignancy 
can be felt only by the wife and child ; 
which is the offspring of sensibility, 
which must be indulged before it can be 
relieved, and which is but renewed by 
every recollection of the worth of the 
object of it, we affect not to offer conso- 
lation ; but it is to us a duty, which we 
hope will not be unpleasing to you, to 
take this solemn occasion of expressing 
to those in whom our departed friend 
was the most interested, our sympathy 
with their private sorrows, our sense of 
the weight of the public loss, and our 
admiration of the genius, our respect for 
the virtues, our gratitude for the services, 
and our reverential homage for the me- 
mory of him whom England will for 
ever rank among the brightest of her 
ornaments, the bravest of her defenders, 
and the greatest of her benefactors. 

It is from the void which he has left 


behind him that we begin to understand 
the whole extent of the space which he: 


filled; and there is not a public event 
which arises, not a public discussion 
which takes place, that we are not 
obliged to ask, without an answer :— 
"Where is now the guardian of the 
“ rights of the people; the defence and 


** refuge of the oppressed ; the detector) 


£¢ of political imposture ; the exploder of 
“mercenary sophistry ; the unfolder of 
the law and the constitutior; the 

: ‘a 
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“ beacon of true reformers; the lamp of 
“the public mind?” But, it is as dan- 
gers shall thicken around us; those 
dangers so long foreseen by his pene 
trating sagacity, so often foreshown in 
the eloquence of his prophetic warnings ; 
so vainly resisted by genius never sur- 
passed, by industry never equalled, by 
patriotism without a parallel ; it is when 
the gathered clouds and muttering thun- 
der, and all the portents of coming con 
vulsion shall have stilled into trembling 
silence the yelping of the curs of faction; 
when fear would be forward to concede 
what could not be extorted from respect 
or gratitude ; and when selfishness, 
awakened to a sense of danger, would 
hasten to give place to wisdom, to reso- 
lution, to self-denial, to justice ; it is 
when England shall in vain seek refuge 
in the character of a man in whom uni- 
versal assent should recognise these 
attributes; it is then that it will be 
felt and acknowledged, that, if it could 
have been given to man to guide his 
country through the perils of such a 
crisis, Mr. Cobbett was the man for 
whom that trust would have been res 
served ; and that he, if he has lived 
ong enough for his own glory, has died 
too soon for the safety of that country, @ 
love fer the happiness and honour of 
whic was the passion of his elevated 
soul. : 
-To his heaven-born gift of* genius, to 
is experience, the gathered fruit of fifty 
years of observation and* meditation, to 
the'character and influencr founded onthe 





‘labours of his life, there can, in the order 
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of nature, be no successor ; but to those 
sons who must appreciate what it is to 
inherit the immediate honours of a name 
now linked to some of the brightest 
glories of their country’s history, the 
mourning friends of their departed father 
would suggest that England will look to 
them with expectation ; that the hope 
of England is to find that in them their 
father’s spirit yet survives ; that in them 
he has bequeathed to his country the 
legacy of his own virtues, of that pa- 
triotism superior to the views of self or 
faction, of lofty independence, of that 
disdain of mercenary calculations, of that 
justice which could not abandon the 
people, of that truth which scorned to 
flatter them, of that zeal for the public 
good which did not cease to burn till 
the life that fed it was extinguished. 

That you, Madam, may live to hear 
the universal confession that this hope 
is realised; that you may see your sons, 
not only merit, but receive with public 
acclamation, the honours which the 
resentment and the fears and the envy 
of faction laboured to withhold where 
they were eminently due; that to you 
may be amply paid, that only reward, 
save an approving conscience, that Mr. 
Cobbett ever sought the public acknow- 
ledgment of those exertions which you 
encouraged, and of those sacrifices and 
sufferings which you too amply shared, 
is the earnest and affectionate wish of — 
‘Madam, your obedient and faithful Ser- 
vants, 

Tae Rapicat Rerormers or Man- 

CHESTER AND SALForp, 


THE LATE MR, COBBETT, 


TO 
THE EDITOR OF THE BATH JOURNAL, 


Sir, 

Ihave yet never solicited a corner in 
your Journal and been refused : I there- 
fore confidently hope, through the same 
valuable channel, to record my humble 
tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
memory of an incomparable writer, and 
a genuine patriot. So long as the Eng. 
lish language shall endure, so long will 
the memory of William Cobbett dwell 
with reverence in the hearts of the wise 
and the good; and in the hearts of the 
wicked it will likewise dwell, but con- 
joined with that bitterness which the 
wicked only know, and only feel towards 
the chastiser of their vices. 

It is not my wish to expatiate upon 
the talents of Mr. Cobbett, what need? 
The meed of unwilling praise has been 
conceded by his adversaries, and his 
talents have been blazoned forth in terms 
too strange to have proceeded from the 
heart. His inimitable style, so strong 
in its simplicity, so clear in its compre- 
hensiveness, has been eulogised, and 
pronounced to be racy and tdiomatic ; 
after some more equivocal commenda- 
tions, we have been told his mind could 
never take in the whole of a subject, 
and it is questionable whether he ever 
sought the lruth. 

Leaving the talents of this great man 
to the discussion of others, it is my wish 
to dwell upon his virtues, and I shall 
begin with his inherent love of truth. 
During the long period of his literary 
life, the predominant characteristic of his 
writings is an immutable abhorrence of 
falsehood itself, and all its branches— 
dissimulation, hypocrisy, equivocation, 
cant, and flattery; his ieee carries 
with it the irresistible conviction that 
the sentiments it clothes spring from the 
heart; this.was the charm which capti- 
vated at once the hearts and understan 
ings of his readers, and was a princi 
cause of his just celebrity: truth, dis 
claiming adornment, proud in its own 
beauty and force, is stamped on every 








production of Cobbett's pen, 
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failed of obtaining 


such had been his object? Have not 


many attained it for political services 


during his career, who would themselves 
shrink from disputing the palm of ge- 
nius with him? The man who writes 
for wealth or rank pursues a different 
course from Cobbett ; he leaves the poor 
and the laborious to fight their own bat- 
tles, and enlists in the ranks of the rich 
and great. In the impious language of 
Cromwell’s fanatics, he waits upon 
Providence, by espousing the cause of 
the successful. 

Of all the charges brought against 
Cobbett, inconsistency has gained the 
strongest hold; and the inconsistency 
with which he is charged appears to be 
of a twofold kind: he adhered to no 
ministry, to no set of public men ; and 
he had once changed his opinions ; all 
admit they had been radical for the last 
thirty-four years. Fitted by nature to 
be a leader, Cobbett followed not in the 
‘track of any man; when he conceived 
those in power to be acting ill, he charged 
them with the wrong, but he did not 
pledge himself to support their successors 
im power; he upheld neither party in 
what he deemed wrong, he o 
neither in what he thought right. Such 
a man must make enemies, and his ene- 
| Inies will call him inconsistent. The pa- 

triotism which actuated Cobbett through 
life, prompted him in America to write 
a defence of his countrymen and of their 

vernment. Forty years ago, the 
ricans, irritated by real or imaginary 
wrongs, hated and ‘reviled the parent 
country and its rulers; Cobbett, with 
the feelings natural to an Englishman 
and a rages ogni this rancour 
against his country, an layed such 
eminent talent in its defeat ated the 
signature of Peter Porcupine, as to at- 
tract the notice of the existing ministry. 


15rx Avcust, 1835. 
Disinterestedness is a quality equally 


con: picuous in the subject of my pane- 

ic, Can any one in his senses doubt 
Sat if money had been the object of 
William Cobbett’s wishes, he could have 
it? Is it within the 
verge of probability that the most power- 
ful political writer of his day could have 
failed of amassing wealth, aye, enormous 
wealth, in the course of forty years, if 





On his return to England he was intro- 
duced to Mr. Pitt: what a brilliant 
career then opened to him ; his talents 
appreciated, his support sought by the 
most influential men of his native land, 
his future fortune certain: here was a 
trial of rectitude—let the man who 
withstood it, be appreciated as he ought. 
But we are told Mr. Pitt affronted him: 
petty cuuses govern petty men, but not 
such a mind as his. Forced by his own 
merits into the councils of the great, he 
heard their selfish policy, their narrow 
views, their insolent expectations ; he 
saw the impending mischief ; he felt all 
his own superiority, and the responsibi- 
lity attached to it, and, to use his own 
words, “ The distinction of rank, birth, 
and wealth, all became nothing in his 
eyes, and he resolved never again to bend 
before them.” 

When certain ambassadors were sent 
to Thebes, for the purpose of corrupting 
Epaminondas, that great man invited 
them to dinner ; every thing in his house 
evinced the sober simplicity of its mas- 
ter; Go, said he, tell your sovereign my 
manner of living, he will know that one 
who can be content with so little 
despises money and all it can purchase 
The rare temperance of Cobbett, com- 
bined with his unweared spirit of indus, 
try, and genuine love of rural occupz= 
tion, rendered him inaccessible to the 
temptations which assail public men, 
and preserved to his country his inesti- 
mable talents. Mr. Editor, I must not 
trespass upon your indulgence any 
longer, but in concluding, I feel how 
inadequate have been my efforts to do 
justice to the noble character of William 
Cobbett, or to my regret for the irrepa- 
rable loss his country has sustained. “I 
could make in a day,” said Francis I. to 
some arrogant lords speaking of the 
death of Da Vinci, “1 could make in a 
day, many such nobles as you, but God 
only can make such a one as him I de- 
plore.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient and humble Servant, ~ 

AN OLD CORRESPONDENT, 


June 25, 1835. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. 





To 
THE EDITOR OF THE BRIGHTON PATRIOT. 


Sir, 


Should the following small tribute of 
respect to the memory of the late Mr. 
Cobbett be deemed worthy a space in 
your valuable paper, you will much 
oblige me by inserting it. 


I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, ‘. 
Henfield, July 1, 1835. 


The departure of one who has long 
occupied a proud and prominent station 
in public opinion,—of one who has, by 
a series of publications of practical and 
universal utility, formed our minds and 
taught us to think for ourselves,—the 
departure of one who has become en- 
deared to us, as it were, by the ties of 
reciprocity of sentiment,—may justly 
claim a tribute of regard from the many 
who have benefited by the illumina- 
tions of his genius. Cold must be the 
heart (however much it may differ in 
gpinion from the departed), cold must 
be the heart that does not feel its pulsa- 
tion quickened at the recollection of the 
labours of, and the difficulties that have, 
at times, encompassed the late lamented 
William Cobbett; and proud must be 
his admirers when they reflect with 
what tremendous rapidity he rose 
through every obstacle that threatened 
to check him, and stood alone—the great 
and undeniable master of the principles 
he espoused. 

In all probability your readers are 
aware that Cobbett was born in a low 
station in society ; that he left his pater- 
nal roof at an early age, and maintained 
himself in the office of an attorney in 
London ; that he served as a common 
soldier in the army for the. space of 
eight years; that, after his discharge, he 
engnged in the occupation of bookselling 
and publishing; and that, on his return 


to England from America, in ‘1800, he 
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‘supported, for four sugcessive years, the 
ministry of Pitt. . 
Conceiving, however, the idea that 
the everlasting boastings of Pitt about 
our ‘glorious constitution” were not 
well founded, Cobbett, to use his own 
words, ‘‘took a calm. and unprejudiced 
view of the professions and actions of” 
—(as he then thought)—“the greatest 
minister that England ever saw, and 
discovered that instead of diminishi 
the debt by his fallacious ‘sinking fund,’ 
Pitt had very considerably increased it.” 
No sooner had he made this discovery, 
in 1805, than he strenuously strove to 
impart a knowledge of the same facts to 
his countrymen; and from that time, up 
to the period of his decease, he pub- 
lished a variety of works, in the whole 
of which may be traced the display of 
unbounded talent, and a praiseworthy 
and undeviating advocacy of the rights 
of the industrious classes, more particu- 
larly of those of the agricultural popu- 
lation. He has justly been called ‘the 
monarch of the press.” No man_ has 
done more than Cobbett—more, did I 
say? noman has done a thousandth part 
so much, as regards teaching the public 
the nature of our great political ma- 
chine, and detecting and exposing the 
infamous frauds and extortions, the 
general system of plunder, to which the 
people have been the innocent victims ; 
no man has approached—even in the 
comparison of an atom to the universe— 
the mind of the one who has, with sur- 
passing energy, made the government of 
the country, that is “the envy of sur- 
rounding nations,” totter and quail be- 
fore his Herculean power. He has laid 
bare the wound which has been preying 
on the vitals of the community, and in 
so doing, he has had to force through 
difficulties—the slightest of which was 
more than sufficient to appal the stoutest 
heart. He had much to contend with 
—everything was against him—birth, 
education, merger ys and yet, with a 
masculine force of intellectual energy, 
never equalled, he surmounted every 
obstacle, and, with the grasp of the giant, 
ote = the curtain of state and ar 
posed the wickedness of the purse-proud, 
[oppressive aristocracy... The imped 
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ments thrown in his way, the endeavours 
to crush him, by the party whose in- 
famous practices he was ever exposing, 
are almost incredible. With a mind 
whose scope was unbounded he trampled 
on the greatest of their efforts to anni- 
hiliate him, as though they were pig- 
mies; and lived, thank God! to see the 
state that he had so long and so fre- 
quently predicted, realised. He lived 
to see the Reform Bill pass (imperfect 
as it is),—the measure, for writing in 
favour of which he was stigmatised as a 
** vagabond,” a “jacobin,” and a “ bank- 
rupt in character and fortune ;” every 
disgraceful epithet that the tongue can 


| | utter or the mind imagine was gratui-| 


tously applied to him: our form. of 
Government and laws were declared to 
be “perfection itself;” and many are 
those, in consequence, who have gone 
dowr to their graves with the mistaken 
imp essi n that Cobbett was deluded by 
the chaotic agitations of a morbid tem- 
perament. He lived to see his predic- 
tions relative to the currency question 
realised. He lived to become a member 
of the House of Commons. And, what 
adds most of all to his glory, he lived to 
prove to the world, sy H1s CONDUCT IN 
PARLIAMENT, that he was an honest and 
sincere PATRIOT; a firm and un- 
flinching friend of the labouring classes, 
and a consistent and wise politician. 
England has lost one of her choicest 
sons—one of her brightest ornaments. 
Many are the hearts that will remember, 
with pleasure unspeakable, the delight 
with which they have perused the out- 
pourings of his splendid and manly 
mind; and many are those who will 
never cease to regret the death of one of 
the noblest, the greatest, and the best of 
all English productions. 
“ He was aman, take him for all in all, 

We ne’er shal! look upon his like again.” 
_ Base as his actions were alleged to be, 

slandered and calumniated as his charac- 
ter has been, he rose superior ‘to them 
all: The diabolical contrivances of his 
opponents—their threats and proud 
vaunts that they would crush him—he 
treated as the whisperings of the wind, 
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through them with the giganticness of 
his intellect as though they were cobwebs 
before the bound of the lion; he had the 
power, the enmity of a government that 
commanded the resources of England, 
continually against him—continually en- 
deavouring to thwart his views and to 
counteract the spreading of his principles. 
No means were left untried to silence 
the pen that commanded the minds of 
millions: threats, bribes, professions of 
friendship, were resorted to, without 
effect—all were inefficacious. All that 
the malignity of Satan, all that the worst 
of passions could invent, was raised 
against the progress of William Cobbett 
—against the dissemination of his opi- 
‘nions; and no sooner were the ignoble 
|avistderacy congratulating themselves on 
the success of their strenuous although 
rabid efforts, than, to their dismay, they 
beheld their fancied barrier vanish like 
the mists of morning before the light of 
his genius ; and their vituperations, their 
barefaced falsehoods—always the resort 
of those conscious of a bad cause,—-their 
“mountains to overwhelin him,” were 
‘trodden under foot and dissipated, appa- 
rently with as much ease us a fly is 
crushed beneath the wheels of a chariot. 
His whole life has been one of shoals and 
quicksands, and innumerable have been 
the contrivances to entrap him. The 
malice of his enemies has continually 
placed him between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. He escaped all—rose superior to 
all; and perhaps few enjoyed a greater 
amount of happiness. His spirit is de- 
veloped to the world in his voluminous 
and valuable works; suT PROUD MAY 
EnGianp se To cram WILLIAM 
COBBETT as uer son! 
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TO THE RT. HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE DE.- 
CLINE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Sir, 

Nothing is either more common or 
more true, than the observation, that; 
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in order to provide an adequate remedy 
for evils, whether moral or political, it 
is necessary, first to inquire into, and, 
if possible, ascertain, the causes whence 
they have proceeded ; and, I trust, that 
when it is considered what must, in the 
present instance, necessarily be the ob- 
jects of inquiry, it will be thought in no 
wise improper that I address myself to 
you ; not only because you are the first 
minister of the King, and, of course, are 
responsible for measures now to be 
adopted, but also, because you have, 
from your long and uncontrouled pos- 
session of power, contracted a deep re- 
sponsibility with respect to the past. 

In estimating arguments, relating to 
any subject, ats particularly to measures 
and events, in which the writer has 
taken no part, personal considerations 
with regard to him ought never to in- 
trude; but, Sir, this intrusion, so 
inimical to the cause of truth and of 
justice, experience has convinced us 
that nothing can prevent in the case of 
political discussions ; where, though the 
reasoning have no possible connexion 
with the character, conduct, motives, or 
views of the reasoner, though the door 
be barred against them by every prin- 
ciple according to which men, in other 
cases, form their judgment, intrude they 
will ; and powerful indeed must be the 
talents of him who can with safety bid 
them defiance! Greatly and justly dif- 
fident in this latter respect, feeling the 
full weight of the task I have ventured 
tv encounter, and being, therefore, 
anxious to avoid the assaults of any ex- 
traneous adversary, I shall, I hope, be 
excused, especially when some recent 
transactions are taken into view, if pre- 
vious to my entering on the important 
subject before me, I endeavour to guard 
against the foul hostility of personal con- 
siderations, whatever degree of con- 
viction my reasoning may have the good 
fortune to produce. 

It is now, Sir, ten years since I first 
took up the pen with an intention to 
write for the press, on political subjects ; 
and the occasion of my so doing is too 
curious in itself, as well as of too much 
importance as to the sequel, not to be 
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described somewhat in detail. At the 
memorable epoch of Doctor Priestley’s 
emigration to America, I followed, in 
the city of Philadelphia, the profession 
of teacher of the English language to 
Frenchmen. Newspapers were a luxury 
for which I had little relish, and which, 
if I had been ever so fond of, I had not 
time to enjoy. The manifestoes, there. 
fore, of the Doctor, upon his landing in 
that country, and the malicious attacks 
upon the monarchy and the monarch of 
England which certain societies in Ame- 
rica thereupon issued through the press, 
would, had it not been for a circumstance 
purely accidental, have escaped, probably 
for ever, not only ye animadversion, but 
my knowledge of their existence. One 
of my scholars, who was a person that we 
in England should call a coffee-house 
politician, chose, for once, to read his 
newspaper by way of lesson; and, it 
happened to be the very paper which 
contained the addresses presented to Dr. 
Priestley at New York, together with 
his replies. My scholar, who was a sort 
of republican, or, at best, but half a 
monarchist, appeared delighted with the 
invectives against England, to which he 
was very much disposed to add. Those 
Englishmen who have been abread, par- 
ticularly if they have had time to make 
a comparison between the country they 
are in and that which they have left, 
well know how difficult it is, upon occa- 
sions such as I have been describing, to 
refrain from expressing their indignation 
and resentment; and there is not, I 
trust, much reason to suppose, that I 
should, in this respect, experience less 
difficulty than another. The dispute 
was as warm as might reasonably be 
expected between a Frenchman, uncom- 
monly violent even for a Frenchman, and 
an Englishman net remarkable for san 
froid ; and, the result was, ad 
resolution, on my part, to write and pub- 
lish a pamphlet in defence of my 
country, which pamphlet he pledged 
himself to answer: his pledge was for- 
feited : it is known that mine was not. 
—Thus, Sir, it was, that I became 2 
writer on politics, 


you will say, “ if you a ead at 
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« your verbs and your nouns!” Perhaps 
it would ; but the fact absorbs the re- 
flection: whether it was for my good, 
or otherwise, I entered on the career of 
litical writing; and, without ad- 
verting to the circumstances under which 
others have entered on it, I think it will 
not be believed that the pen was ever 
taken up from a motive more pure and 
laudable. 1 could have no hope of gain 
from the proposed publication itself, but, 
n the contrary, was pretty certain to 
incur a loss; no hope of remuneration, 
for not only had I never seen any agent 
of the British government in America, 
but was not acquainted with any one 
' British subject in the country. | I, was 
\ actuated, perhaps, by na very, exalted 
| notions of either loyalty or patriotism ; 
the act was not much an act of refined 
reasoning, or of reflection; it arose 
merely from feeling, but it was that sort 

of feeling, that jealousy for the honour of 

my native country, which I am sure you 

will allow to have been highly meri- 
torious, especially when you reflect on 

the circumstances of the times and the 
place in which'I ventured before the 
public.—— Great praise, and still more 
great success, are sure to operate, with 

_ young and zealous men, as an encourage- 
ment to farther exertions. Both were, 

_ in this case, far beyond my hopes, .and 
still farther beyond the intrinsic merits 

of my performance. The praise was, in 

fact, given to the boldness of the man, 
who, after the American press had, for 

_ twenty years, been closed against every 

| cate relative to England, in which 
ingland and her King were not cen- 
sured and vilified, dared not only to 
| defend but to eulogise and exalt them ; 
and, tae success was to be ascribed to 
that affection for England, that just 
hatred of France, which, in spite of all 






the mi tations that had been so 
- long circu » were still alive in the 


bosoms of all the better part of the 
people, who, to express their 
Sentiments, only wanted the occasion 
and the example which were now 
afforded them.——From this time (the 
summer of ]794) to the year 1800 my 
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During that space there were pub- 
lished from my pen about twenty dif- 
ferent pamphlets, the whole number of 
which amounted to more than half a mil- 
lion of copies. During the three last 
years, a daily paper, surpassing in extent 
of numbers any one ever known in 
America, was the vehicle of my efforts ; 
and, in the year 1800, I might safely 
have asserted, that there was not, in the 
whole country, one single family, in 
which some part or other of my writings 
had not been read, and in which, gene- 
rally speaking, they had not produced 
some pane of effect favourable to the 
interests of my country. But, there 
were some services, of which I must 
claim the right of making particular 
mention, and the first of which relates 
to the order, given by Mr. Dundas, for 
bringing in American vessels for “ ad- 
“ judication.” This measure, which it 
seemed impossible could have been 
conceived in a cabinet of statesmen ; 
this order, worthy. only of the mind of a 


low, and a very low, lawyer ; this order, 


from which no good could possibly arise 
to any body but the greedy speculators 
who had fitted out privateers for the ex- 
press purpose of profiting from its equi- 
vocal meaning; this order, for the effects 
of which the people of England have 
already paid 600,000/. smart-money, 
and have, probably, nearly as much more 
to pay; this at once foolish and out- 
rageous measure, coming in aid of the 
animosity engendered during the revo- 
lutionary war, and nourished by the pe- 
cuniary stipulations of the treaty of 

ce, was within a hair’s breadth of 
deciding the American government to 
yield to the loudly-declared voice of the 
people in uniting their arms to those of 
the French Convention, and that too at 
the critical moment when Holland was 
first taken possession of by the republican 
arms. A treaty was negotiated with 
Mr. Jay ; it was approved of finally, and 
war with America was happily avoided, 
But, far other exertions than those of 
the two cabinets were necessary to secure 
the conciliatory object of that treaty. 
The writings, the meetings, the debates, 
upon the subject, lasted nearly a twelve- 





ours were without intermission. 
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month, during which all the resources of 
art and ingenuity, of talent and of per- 
severance, were brought into action 
The state, the whole society, were shaken 
to their very centre. The government 
was greatly at a loss how to act ; by the 

pers which have been since published, 
it clearly appears, that the President 
Washington was, for some time, upon 
the balance whether he should ratify the 
treaty or not ; and, the question for car- 
rying it into effect was, in the Lower 
House, at last decided in the affirmative 
by the casting vote of the Speaker. If 
that question had been lost, nothing 
could have prevented America from 


joining France in the war; the French’ 


faction would have rapidly gained the 
ascendancy, und the government must 
have yielded to its dictates to save itself 
from destruction. In the whole of this 
controversy, I tuok an active part; and, 
at the same time, lost no opportunity of 
giving the people a just notion of what 
they had to expect from the fraternity 
of France. I know how to make allow- 
ance for the overflowings of gratitude 
and of friendship, and for the ex- 
pressions of applause attendant on suc- 
cess, I 
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I gave of them, so materially contributed 
to turn the tide of popular opinion 
against France, would, had it not been 
for me, have produced very little effect. 
My exertions on this occasion was such 
as hardly to be credited, if they were 
fully described, and the effect they pro- 
duced cannot possibly be conceived by 
any one who was not a witness of them, 
I shall mention one more instance 
of the effect of my exertions ; one that 
I can never reflect on but with somes’ 
thing more than pride. Several vessels, 
in consequence of General Maitland’s 
famous evacuation of Port-au-Prince, 
arrived in the Delaware with French 
Royalists on board, under the flag of his 
Majesty. From sinister motives of 
some persons a fearful representation of 
thidte Srnmbbbe, and the number of their 
armed negroes, had been made to the 
Governor, and by him to the President. 
Whereupon, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, the Upper House of Congress 
proceeded to pass a law to prevent the 
landing of these unfortunate people ; 
and, if the law had passed and been 
executed, it was not easy to see how 
they could have avoided perishing. In 





pretend not, therefore, to be |this extremity the Royalists had, by 


entitled to all the merit which was | means of their friends, applied to 


awarded me (in America, I mean) as to 
the result of the contest; but, I cer- 
tainly was in the front rank of those 
by whom the victory was achieved. The 
importance of that victory to England, 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to render 
intelligible to the mind of Lord Mel- 
ville, without the aid of a comparison ; 
and, therefore, it may be necessary to 
observe, that it was infinitely more im- 

rtant than all his victories in the West 
ndies put together, which latter vic- 
tories cost this country thirty thousand 
men and fifty millions of money. 
You will recollect, perhaps, Sir, that 
there were, during the last war, certain 
dispatches of the French minister, 
Fauchet, intercepted at sea by our 
cruisers, and sent back to America 
nd) phoma who jumped overboard and 
sa them from being sunk, has, | 
believe, been liberally rewarded by 
vernment. He deserved it. But those 
dispatches, which, by the exposition that 








‘the British Minister, who, with that 


zeal which marked the whole of his 
conduct, applied to the government on 
behalf of these unfortunate persons, but 
could obtain, nothing whereon to build 
even a hope of success. In the mean 
time, indignant at the injustice, the 
cruelty, and the baseness of thus repel- 
ling these people by an er post "facto 
law, and that, too, out of pure fear as 
to what barely might happen, and with- 
out any previous examination or inquiry 
into the truth of the facts alleged, I 
had taken up the cause of the French- 
men, and had reprobated, in terms, 
perhaps, not the most mild, the intended 
measure of the government and 


Congress. And here, Sir, give me leave 


to exhibit to you a specimen of mercantile 


baseness, such as I imagine you have 
never yet seen. 


began to write, I found ‘in © 
cockades, and who were ready to stone 


1 The merchants and — 
go-| shopkeepers, several of whom, when I 
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me to death for writing against French- 
men, now came to my house in crowds 
to scratch their name from my list, 
because I wrole in favour of Frenchmen! 
They were frightened; and you know, 
Sir, very well, that if they are once put 
into a good fright, all » hee of liberty 
and law instantly vanish from their 
minds, Solomon describes the fool's 
wrath as being extremely dangerous ; 
but woe unto him who has to sustain 
the wrath of a coward! Even this, 
however, did not deter me from my pur- 
se. The Frenchmen, finding that 
they had no other hope, sent their friends 
to me to consult as to the measures to be 
taken. On the Saturday the bill had 
been read three times in the Senate, and 
had been ordered to the Lower House, 
On the Sunday I procured an accyrate 
statement of the number and description 
of the persons on board, together with a 
sort of certificate from the commander of 
each ship. These I conveyed to the 
President on the Sunday night, and sent 
copies of them toa member of the Lower 
House of Congress the next morning. 
Proceedings were immediately stopped ; 
an official examination was ordered b 
the President ; it was found that there 
was no danger; the Frenchmen were 
landed; and my merchants and shop- 
_ keepers, who would have crucified me 
only two days before, now came sneaking 
to thank me for having saved their city 
and their country from disgrace.——I 
_ will weary you with no more particular 
instances. This is merely a specimen 
of the exertions I was continually making 
for six years, during the whole of which 
time, I can truly say, that I lived not for 
_ myself or my family, but exclusively for 
my country and my king. I enjoyed 
nothing that the world calls pleasure, 
_ fortune was entirely neglected, and per- 
_ sonal safety but very little attended to. 
When I began to write, the prejudice, 
the hatred, against England were so 
great, that scarcely any Englishman 
would publicly own his country. If 
asked of what country he was, his 
auswer was evasive ; he came from the 
* old country,” or he called himself an 
Irishman or a Scotchman; for English 
was the hated epithet. Of the violence, 
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the rage of the times, no man not upon 
the spot can form an adequate idea ; 
but some conception of the dangers that 
I must have been exposed to may be 
conveyed by the fact of the people 
having, in their fury against yourself, 
hanged, and afterwards beheaded, the 
marble statue of your father! It was in 
the midst of a scene like this, Sir, at 
the time that the Philadelphians were 
tearing down the image of King George 
II. from the walls of the church which 
he had founded for their fathers ; it was 
at that time that I exhibited the pictures 
of all the Royal Family of England in a 
window exactly opposite that very wall, 
and there I determined to exhibit them, 
and did exhibit them, till their name 
was once more honoured in the city. 
Mr. Long would have called this “ in- 
discreet and chivalrous ;” but, Sir, there 
are times and seasons when to venture 
every thing but character is the very 
height of discretion ; and, indeed, dis- 
cretion, as to such circumstances, con- 
sists in knowing when to venture, and 
when not to venture. The sequel 
proved, that 1 was discreet. I suc- 
ceeded in my object far beyond my ut- 
most expectations. I met every ad- 
versary that appeared against my country; 
defended it against every accusation ; 
exposed its secret, and chastised its open 
enemies; emboldened its friends to 
speak, and “ stilled the madness of the 
“crowd.” In that city, where, when 
I started on my career, an Englishman 
was ashamed to own his country ; where 
my life had been a hundred times threat- 
ened unless I desisted to write against 
France, where the name of his | 
was never mentioned unaccompani 

with some epithet too foul andcalumnious 
to repeat ; in that city I lived to see a 
public celebration of Lord Nelson's 
victory over the French, and to be 
serenaded with the tune of “ God save 
“the King!” What a change! Cer- 
tainly not to be entirely ascribed to me. 
But, it was a change which I had a con- 
siderable share in producing; I staid 
the mischief; I prevented that which 
would have prevented us from pros 
fiting from the events which time was 
hastening along. My American friends 
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give me all the credit of this change: I 
claim no such thing; but I know, that 
I deserve, and that I shall have, the 
lasting gratitude of both countries. The 
services, of which I have been speaking, 
have not ceased their operation: they 
are still active: the people of America 
cannot, even if they would. forget what 
they have learned against France ; nor, 
which is, indeed, of more importance, 
will they again be silenced with regard 
to the merits of Great Britain. 
time of my writing will be leoked back 
to as a memorable epoch, not only in 
American politics, but in the political 
mind of America. 1 untied the tongue 
of British attachment; by an extra- 


ordinary exertion I broke the shackles |; 


in which the public mind had been held 
from the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war, and onee more opened 
a way for the workings of nature and of 
truth. 

Now, Sir, though, upon my return 
to England, I expected no reward for 
these services; though I never either 
received or asked for or wished for any, 
yet I might, without being too uureason- 
able, have hoped, that, if my services 
should happen to be publicly, com- 
mended, I should escape an assault from 
a press under the controul of that go- 
vernment, in defence of which I had 
so zealously and so disinterestedly 
laboured: I might have hoped, that, 
though an orator were, by way of rhe- 
torical figure, to award me a statue of 
gold for my services across the Atlantic ; 
even in that case I might have ho 
that a tool, yea a very slave of the 
Treasury al net dare to style me an 
American and a traitor. These are 
wrongs not easy to justify or to palliate; 
especially when they come without pro- 
vocation ; and certain I am that I never 
gave any, except that of refusing to be- 
come brother-slave ; a refusal which arose 
not only from my dislike to the situation 
itself, but from a conviction, which has 
been since fully confirmed by observa- 
tion, that the pen of a slave seldom pro- 
duces effect.——From my arrival in 
England to the preliminaries of peace, 
or, at least, during a part of that time, 
I endeavoured to support a daily paper, 


Lerrer tro Pirr. 


The/it. The Treasury writers have accused 
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in which endeavour, from various causes, 
I failed ; but, however awkward I might 
appear in a scene to me entirely new, I 
think it will not be pretended, that, in 
my diurnal print, there was any de- 
parture from those principles of loyalty 
and patriotism, which I had inculcated 
and practised in America. 

At the preliminaries of peace, a new 
question in politics arose. I remained 
upon the old ground ; you departed from 


me of ‘* deserting Mr. Pitt, whom I had 
‘¢ so highly extolled. and of going over to 
« Mr. Fox, whom I had so severely cen- 
“sured.” And thus I am, by way of 





, it was in the cause of 
which I regarded you as the champion ; 
and not in your personal service. It is 
very true, that, while in America, and 
immediately after my return to England, 
I did highly extol you ; but, Sir, it 
must be evident to every one, that this 
my conduct arose from my regarding 
you as the great asserter of the cause of 
my country and of monarchy. You were 
always defended and applauded by me as 
the person, who was at the head, who 
was the rallying point of all those who 
were opposed to the principles and the 
natural consequences of the French re- 
volution. In the course of my proposed 
inquiry I shall, I think, show, that want 
of true information (a deficiency that 


ped | will need no accounting for, when my 


then situation, not only as to place, but 
as to various other circumstances, is con- 
sidered) misled me; that you were not 
the champion of the cause of monarchy, 
and that it was chiefly owing to your 
wrong system of policy that that cause 
was finally ruined. But, to justify my 
desertion, as it is called by the Treasury 
writers, there needs no inquiry into your 
measures during the last war. Your 
conduct relative to the peace, 

with your declared principles and avowed 
object as to the war, are all I require to 
prove, that, in ceasing to be your eulogist 
and in becoming your assailant, my con- 
duct has exhibited a perfect consistency: 


allusion, charged with a crime almost. ‘ 
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In supporting you, Sir, what was the 
object I had in view? Some of your 
liberal partisans will probably say, a 
good round sum of money. But, be 
that as it may, what was the object 
which I professed to have in view? for 
here, if any where, must be found the 
marks of desertion. What, then, was 
this object? It was, Sir, that which you 
professed to me, as well as to every man 
in England and in Europe, upon several 
decasions during the war, and particu- 
larly, in your speech made in the House 
o Commons, on the 7th of June, 1799. 
In that speech you declared, that we 
were in circumstances which forbade us 
to stop short of ‘an adequate, full, and 
** rational security ;” that war might be 
carried on for any length of time, 
“without the creation of new debt ;” 
and that it would not be difficult « to 
“ = ge taxes for eight years.” 
“ ‘We shull not,” said you, “be satisfied 
“ with false security. War, with all its 
“ evils, is better than a peace, in which 
“‘ there is nothing to be seen but injus- 
*« tice, dwelling with savage delight on 
“the humbled prostrate condition of 
“‘ some timid suppliant people.” ..... 
“ The time to come to a discussion of a 
** peace, can only be the time when you 
* can look with confidence to an honour- 
able issue ; to such a peace as shall at 
** once restore to Europe her settled and 
“ balanced constitution of general polity, 
“and to every negotiating power in 
‘* particular, that weight in the scale of 
“« general empire, which has ever been 
“found the best guarantee and pledge 
*‘ of local independence and general se- 
“curity. Such are my sentiments. I 
“am not afraid to avow them. I commit 
“them to the thinking amongst man- 
“kind; and, if they have not been 
*‘ poisoned by the stream of French 
“ sophistry, and prejudiced by her false- 
am sure they will approve of 
“‘ the determination I have avowed, and 
“ for those grave and mature reasons on 
“ which I found it.” I, Sir, had not 
been poisoned by the stream of French 
sophistry ; I did approve of the determi- 
nation that you avowed; I not only 
approved of it, I applauded it, I exulted 
at it, as my American friends will re- 


*“* «#8 
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member to their present mortification. 
But, Sir, because I highly extolled you 
for this noble determination, and for the 
inexhaustible pecuniary means that you 
had provided for carrying it into effect, 
was | to continue to extol you when you 
brokea determination so solemnly avowed, 
and that, too, under the pretext of hus- 
banding those pecuniary means? Be- 
cause I highly extolled the Mr. Pitt of 
June 1799, was I bound to extol the 
Mr. Pitt of November 1801, when he 
called upon the country for its lasting 
gratitude towards those men who had 
negotiated the preliminaries of peace ? 
It is a well known and undisputed fact, 
that you yourself, Sir, directed those 
negotiations ; that it was at your sug- 
gestion they were undertaken ; that in 
every stage you were consulted ; and that 
no stipulation was made without your 
consent and approbation. But, if there 
were any doubt upon this point, there 
can be none as to your open conduct with 
regard to the measure, in which you did 
not merely acquiesce, which you dd not 
merely approve of and support but 
which you declared to be such as to 
“ afford matter of exuliation to the coun- 
“ try, and to entitle the ministers to its 
“ warmest approbation and most grateful 
“ thanks.”. And, Sir, did consistency 
call upon me to extol you after such an 
eulogium upon a compact in which all 
your principles had been abandoned, and 
all your promises falsified? Will any 
one say, that the peace of Amiens 
‘‘ restored to Europe her settled and 
“balanced constitution of general po- 
“lity?” Will any one pretend that the 
peace of Amiens gave us ‘ indemnity 
“for the past and security for the 
* future?” Toask the question seems 
like a sort of mockery. Will it be said, 
that you were unable to carry on the 
war? Then Mr. Fox was right; for it 
was a peace of necessity. But, if this 
was the case, then comes your other dif- 
ficulty ; for, 1 was deceived by your 
statements of }799, to say nothing about 
the more elaborate statements of your 
Secretary Mr. Rose, whose official 
pamphlet came forth to aid the de- 
ception. I believed you, when you so 


confidently and so solemnly declared, 
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that “ the war might be carried on for 
“ any length of time without the creation 
« of new debt,” and that “ it would not 
“‘ be difficult to provide taxes for eight 
“ years ;” and, though I saw you, in two 
ears afterwards, make a peace, in which 
not only all your avowed objects of the 
war were abandoned, and by which the 
ancient honours of the country were 
surrendered ; though I saw the balance 
of Europe remain completely overset ; 
though the enemy seized state upon 
state even during the negotiations; and 
though I clearly saw and explicitly fore- 
told that England itself would be ex- 
posed to that constant and imminent 
danger, of which every man is now feel- 
ingly sensible ; in spite of all this, was I 
still to adhere to you, still to extol you, 
on pain of being stigmatised as a poli- 
tical deserter! Will any one, even in 
the purlieus of Downing-street and 
Whitehall, attempt to maintain a posi- 
tion so repugnant to reason? Because 
you, either from choice or from necessity ; 
impelled either by your interests, your 
ambition, or the consequences of your 
errors, changed your course in politics, 
throwing aside all the principles which 
had induced me to follow. you, was | 
bound to change too? Is the mere name 
of Pitt, (for there was little else left ) 
sufficient to compensate for the absence 
of every thing which we desire to find 
in a minister, and is it entitled to poli- 
tical allegiance from all those whet 
once expressed their attachment to the 
principles with which it has been, but 
no longer is, connected? Is there any 
one who will pretend, that you are not 
only so great as to have a right to aban- 
don your principles, without expcsing 
yourself to censure, but to render it a 
duty in others to abandon theirs for the 
sake of yielding you support? Is there 
any one who will venture to urge a pre- 
tension so offensive, so insulting to the 
feelings of the world? And, if not ; if 
it be not insisted, that every man who 
once supports a principle of yours, be- 
comes by that act solely your bondsman 
for life, then, I think, if desertion be a 
proper word to employ, it will be allowed 
that I did not desert you, but that you 
me. | 








ave } 





But, though thus deserted, I might, 
say your friends, have avoided going 
over to your political opponent. Here, 
too, Sir, I shall, I hope, find very little 
difficulty in showing, that, though in 
this case, the path pointed out by rea- 
son and by honour, by loyalty and by 
patriotism, was strewed with thorns, I 
have, in no single instance, deviated 
from it. 

I am, Sir, your, &c., &e., 
W. CossBetr. 

Botley, Hants, Sept. 24, 1804. 
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LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, Aveust 7. 





BAaNKRUPTs. 


Eagleton, Benjamin, Town Malling, Kent, tailor. 

Greenwood, John, Leeds, music-seller. 

Beard, |!homas, Dursley’s Cross Inn, Longhope, 
Gloucestershire, victualler. 

Beck, Peter, Bolton-le- Moors, Staffordshire, grocer. 

Burdekin, Hancock, Sheffield, table-knife-manu- 
facturer, 

Croston, Thomas, jun. Liverpool, painter. 

Frood, Thomas, Plymouth, ironmonger. 

Hughes, William, Portsmouth, fruit-merchant. 

Wyatt, John, Warminster, cabinet-maker. 


TUESDAY, Aveust Il. 


Bawnkrvupts. 


Long, William Edward, Saint John’s Wharf, 
Battersea, coal-merchant. 

Bessell, Edward Corbet, Edward-street, Portman. 
square, lodging-house-keeper. 

Ottey, Edward, jun. Savage-gardens, wine and 
spirit-mnerchant. 

Linnett, John, Austrey, Warwickshire, school- 
master and bookseller. 

Hunt, Robert, Kingston-upon-Hull, spirit-mer- 
chant. 

Hooper, George, Downton, Wiltshire, tanner. 

Brooke, James, Lincoln, chemist and druggist. 

Wallace, William, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, chemist 
and druggist. 

Schofield, John, Moorhouse, Rochdale, Lancashire, 
woollen manufacturer. 

Blenkin, George, and Shackleton, William, King- 
sion-upon- Hull, merchants and seedsmen. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Fripay, Avcust 7. 


CORN EXCHANGE. 


The wheat trade is exceedingly dull; in fact 
there is no business doing, the prices are conse- 
quently nominally as on Monday; but to effect 
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sales a reduction must be submitted to, In barley 4; 
there is an entire absence of trade; and oats are]; 
very heavy at the quotations of Wednesday last, |’ 


consume:s holding off fox the result of the harvest. 
Beans, peas, and other articles of grain may be 
noticed as nearly nominal from a similar cause. 

_ The arrivals are 3960 sacks of flour, 8600 qrs. 
of wheat, 470 of barley, 6140 of oats, 3870 of 
Irish oats, and 1710 of foreign oats. 





SMITHFIELD. 


The finest beasts, this morning, are but indif- 
ferent sale at 4s to 4s 2d per stone; and the best 
A,incolns and Durhams sell at 3s 8d to 4s; in 
coarse and second rate oxen there is much dulness 
at 23 6d to 3861. Mutton, for the primest Downs, 
is at 4s to 4s 4d; and the best Kentish and Lei- 
cester wethers sell at 3s8d to 4s 2d; old, coarse, 
and inferior meat is 2s8d to 384d. In pork, 
dairy fed porkers are 4s to 4s 2d; and large hogs 
2s 2d to 3s. The primest calves fetch 4s 4d to 4s 8d, 
and large and coarse calves 3s to 3s 10d. 


Beasts, 489—Sheep, 12,134—Calves, 227— 


Pigs, 362. 
a &.. wdé s d. s. de 
Beef - 2 4to4 2] Veal - 3 OQto4d 8B 
Mution 2 6to4 4] Pork - 2 2to3 6 
Lamb - 4 Oto5 4}lIrish - 0 OtO O 


Prices of Hay and Straw. 
Hay - 3115s Od to 4! 10s Od 
Clover - 3! 15s Od to 51 10s Od 
Straw - 21 Os Od to 21 2s Od 





Monpay, Avccust 10. 
CORN EXCHANGE, * 


The supply of wheat fresh up this morning is 
moderate, but the parcels left unsold from last 
week’s supply are considerable, and to effect sales 
the factors willingly submit to a decline of 2s per 
qr. from the quotations of Monday last. Several 
samples of the new wheat crop have been exhibited 
at market to-day. 

In barley there is nothing doing, and the price 
continues entirely nominal. 

There is great heaviness in the oat trade, and 
the grain is full ls to 2s per qr. cheaper than at 
our last quotation, with a very dull appearance at 
the reduction. 

Beans and peas are both better sale than on 
Monday last, with a tendency to an improvement 


in ape 
n other articles of grain there is nothing doing. 


.)6| CoS 
Wheat, Kent and Essex - 30 a 42 
Suffolk (White) - + 27a 41 
wee Norfolk - - - Ba 3s 
Barley - - = + 2030 
Malting - += = + 32a 40 
Malt = - ° = * 00 a 00 
Old,ditto ~ - + - Oa O00 
| Peas, White - - + Ba 3l 
www» Boilers - - + 32a 36 
comer Grey = = a 30 a 32 
aupceces - - = 00 a 00 : 











s. 8. 
Peas, Maple, Wh. -~ - 00a 00 
: do. ord. - 00a 00 
ewveene Seed, last per £00 a 00 
Rye .« -- = ‘« «© 0a32 
Beans, Small - - ~- 35a 40 
~Old - - Oa 00 
evens Old Tick - - 34a 38 
Oats, Feed e « -« He@ 
tive Ue» o—..< Gee 
ot Pie > «2. BaD 
~~ Newditio- - - OO a 00 
—m ea. <«<s " « Baw 
ww Potato se ~e Fe 
wowemnncce Scotch - -«- O00 a OO 
Flour, per sack - - 29ads 
Do. Fine - - + + 38a40 
SMITHFIELD. 


Beef for the finest Scots is at 4s to 4s 2d per 
stone this morning, and for prime Lincolns and 
Durhams at 3s 8d to 4s; second rate meat sells at 
3s 2d to 3s Gd; and coarse and old oxen are 2s 10d 
to 3s 2d. The primest Downs at market are worth 
4s to 4s 4d, and the best Kentish and Leicester 
wethers 3s 10d to 4s 2d3 second rate and inferior 
meat is 3s to 3s Sd; and old and coarse sheep 
and ewes, 2s 6d to 3s. Prime young calves are 
worth 4s Gd to 4s 8d, and larger and coarser, 3s 2d 
to 4s. Dairy fed porkers sell at 3s6d to 4s 2d, 
and large hogs are 2s 2d to 3s. 


Price per stone, sinking offal. 


“h Sey - i Se wy 
Beef - 2 8to4 2] Veal - 3 3to4 B 
Mutton 3 4to4 4] Pork - 3 6004 2 
Lamb - 4 4105 4} 


Beasts, 2574—Sheep, 26,404—Calves, 222— 
Pigs, 357. 


Hay anv Straw Manxer. 


Hay - 4! Ss Od to 41 15s Od 
Clover 41 15s Od to 5! 5s Od 
Straw - ll 18s Qd to 2i 2s Od 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
Monpay, Aue. 10, 
By the Carcase, per stone of 8 Ibs, 
NEWGATE, -<.°a 


Inferior Beef - 2s Oda 2s 2d 
Middling ditto - 2s 4da2s 6d 
Prime large ditto 2s 8d a3s 2d 
Ditto to small ditto 3s 4da3s 6d | 
Large Pork - 2s 6d a 2s 10d- 
LEADENHALL. 

Prime Mutton ~- 3s 24a 3s 6d 
Middling ditto - 2s 6d a3s Od) 
Inferior ditto - 2s 2da2s 4d 
Veal - - + 3s Odads 4d 
Small Pork - - 3s 10d ads 4d 
Lamb - - + 3s 8d a 4s 10d) 
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TO BOOKSELLERS. . 

All the Books undermentioned are sold 
at No. 166, Fleet-street, London ; and 
are to be had of all the Booksellers 
in the Kingdom. 

THE 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


WueEn I amasked what books a young 
man or young woman ought to read, I 
always answer, ‘ Let him or her read ail 
the hooks that I have written. This 


does, it will doubtless be said, smell of 
the shop. No matter. It is what I re- 
commended ; and experience has taught 


me that it is my duty to give the recom- 
mendation. I am speaking here of books 
other than THE REGISTER; and 
even these, that I call my LIBRARY, 
consist of thirty-nine distinct books ; 
two of them being TRANSLATIONS ; 
seven of them being written BY MY 
sons; one (Tut's Husspanpry) re- 
vised and edited, and one published by 
me, and written by the Rev. Mr 
O’CALLAGHAN, a most virtuous Catholic 
Priest ; and one written by Mr. Earon, 
and published by me, 1 divide these 
books into classes, as follows ; 1. Books 
for Teacuine Lane6vuace ; 2. On Do- 
MEsTIC MANAGEMENT AND DutTIEs ; 
3. On Rurat Arrairs; 4 On THE 
MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS; 
5. Hisvory; 6. Travets;:7. Laws; 
8. MisceLLangous’Poxirics. Here 
is a great variety of subjects ; and all of 
them very dry ; nevertheless the manner 
of treating them is, in general, such as 
to induce the reader to go through the 
book, when he has once begun it. 

I will now speak of each book sepa- 
rately under the several heads above- 
mentioned. N.B. All the books are 
bound in boards, which will be borne in 
mind when the price is looked at. 

Wa. CossBett. 


1. BOOKS FOR TEACHING KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. I have been 
frequently asked by mothers of families, by some 
fathers, and by some school masters even, to write 
a book that they could begin teaching by ; one 
that should begin at the beginning of book learn- 
ing, ahd smooth the way along to my own 
English Grammar, which is the entrance-gate, 1 


Consett Liprary. 
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often promised to comply with these requests, 
and, from time to time, in the intervals of political 
heats, | have thought of the thing, till, at last, I 
found time enough to sit down and put it upon 
paper. The objection to the common spelling- 
books is, that the writers aim at teachin 
several important sciences in a little book in 
which the whole aim should be the teaching 
of spelling and reading. We are present 
with a littl Aritrumetic, a little Astronomy, 
a litthee GroGrarny, and a good deal of 
Reticion! No wonder the poor little things 
imbibe a hatred of books in the first that they 
look into! Disapproving heartily of these books 
I have carefully abstained from every thing beyon 
the object in view ; namely, the teaching of a 
child to spell and read; and this work I have 
made as pleasant as I could, by introducing such 
stories as children most delight in, accompanied 
by those little wood-cut illustrations which amuse 
them. At the end of the book there is a 
“ Stepping-stone to the English Grammar.” 
It is but a step; it is designed to teach a child the 
different parls of speech, and the use of points, 
with one or two small matters of the kind. The 
book is in the duodecimo form, contains 176 
pages of print, and the price is 2s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Price 3s.) This 
work 1s in a series of letters addressed to my son 
James when he was fourteen years old. I made 
him copy the whole of it before it went to press; 
and that made him a grammarian at once ; and 
how able a one it tadé him will be seen by his 
own Grammar of the Iratian Lanouaer, his 
Ripe tn France, and his Tour in Iraty. There 
are at the end of this Grammar “ Six Lessons in- 
tended to prevent Statesmen from using false 
grammar:” and I really wish that our statesmen 
wou!d attend to the instructions of the whole book. 
Thousands upon thousands of young men have 
been made correct writers by it; and it is next 
to impossible that they should have read with 
attention without its producing such effect. It 
is a book of principles, clearly laid down; and 
when once these are got into the mind they 
never quit it. More than 100,000 ofjthis work 
have been sold. 


COBBETT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR (Price 
08 ) ; or, Plain Instructions for the Learning 
of French.—This book has had, and has, a very 
great effect in the producing of its object. More 
young men have, I dare say, learned Freuch 
from it, than from all the other books that have 
been published in English for the last fifty years. 
It is, like the former, a book of principles, clearly 
laid down. I had this great advantage, too, that 
[ had learned French without a master. I had 
grubbed it out bit by bit, and knew well how to 
remove all the difficulties : | remembered what it 
was that had puzzled and retarded me; and I 
have taken care, in this my Grammar, to prevent 
the reader from experiencing that which, in this 
respect, I experienced myself. This Grammar, 
as well as the former, is kept out of schools, owing 
to the fear that the masters and mistresses have 
of being looked upon’as Cosserrires. So much 
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the worse for the children of the stupid brates 
who are the cause of this fear, which sensible 
people laugh at, and avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages tendered to them in the books. Teach- 
ing French in English Schools is, generally, a 
mere delusion; and as to teaching the pro- 
; nunciation by rules it is the grossest of all 
human absurdities. My knowledge of French 
was so complete ¢hirty seven years ago, that the 
very first thing in the shape of a book that I wrote 
for the press, was a Grammar to teach French- 
men English; and of course it was wrif/en in 
French. I must know all about these two lan- 
guages ; and must be able to give advice to young 
propie on the subject: their ime is precious ; and 

advise them not to waste itupon what are called 
lessons from masters and mistresses. To learn 
the pronunciation, there is no way but that of 
hearing those, and speaking with those, who 
speak the language well. My Grammar will do 
the rest. 


Just published, Second Edition, 6s. boards, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE;; or, a Plain and Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of Italian. By James Pavut 
Cossetr. This work contains explanations and 
examples to teach the language practically ; and 
the principles of constructiun are illustrated by 
passages from the best Italian authors. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Use of Boys ; 
being an explanation of the Rudiments of the 


Latin Language. By James Pact Consett. 
Price 3s. boards. 


EXERCISES TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR (Price 2s.),just published. It is an 
accompaniment to the French Grammar, and is 
necessary to the learner who has been diligent 


in his reading of the Grammar. By James 
| Cosserr. 


_ _ COBBETT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
_ DICTIONARY. This book is now published. 


Its price is 12s. in boards ; and it is a thick octavo 
volume. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
.ENGLAND AND WALES. This book was 
suggested to me by my own frequent want of the 
information which it contains; a suggestion which, 
if évery compiler did but wait to feel before he 
- put shears to work, would spare the world many 
a voluminous and useless book. 1 am constantly 

' Feceiving letters out of the country, the writers 
living in obscure places, but who seldom think 
of giving more than the name of the place that 

| they write from; and thus have I often been 
» furzied to death to find out even the county in 
which it is, before I could return an answer. | 
one day determined, therefore, for my own con- 
venience, to have a list made out of rish 
in the kingdom; but, this being done, I found 
that I had still townships and hamlets to add in 
order to make my list complete; and when 
Thad got the work only half done, I found it 
book ; and that, with the addition of bearing 
nd population, and distance from the next market- 
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town, or, if a market-town, from London, it would 





be a really useful G hical Dictionary. It 
isa work which the learned would call sui generis ; 
it prompted itself into life, and it has grown in 
my hands, but I will here insert the whole of the 
title-page, for that contains a full description of 
the book. In a thick 8vo. voliime, price ] 2s. 


“ A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
“ ENGLAND AND WALES; containing the 
“ names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the Counties, 
“with their several Subdivisions into Hundreds, 
“‘ Lathes, Rapes, Wapentakes, Wards, or Divi- 
“sions; and an Account of the Distribution of 
“ the Counties into Circuits, Dioceses, and Par- 
“ jiamentary Divisions. Also the names (under 
“that of each County respectively), in Alpha- 
“betical Order, of all the Cities, Boroughs, 
« Market Towns, Villages, Hamlets, and Tithings, 
“ with the Distance of each from London, or from 
“ the nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
“ lation, and other interesting particulars relating 
“to each ; besides which there are MAPS; first, 
“one of the whole country, showing the local 
*€ situation of the Counties relative to each other ; 
““ and, then, each County is also preceded by a 
“ Map, showing, in the same manner, the local 
‘* situations of the Cities, Boroughs, and Market 
“ Towns. FOUR TABLES are added ; first, a 
* Statistical Table of all the Counties ; and then 
“ Three Tables, showing the new Divisions and 
« Distributions enacted by the Reform-Law of 
« 4th June, 1832.” 


so 


2. BOOKS ON DOMESTIC MANAGE- 
MENT AND DUTIES. 


COBBETT’S’ COTTAGE ECONOMY 
(Price 2s. 6d.); containing information relative 
to the brewing of Beer, making of Bread, keeping 
of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, Poultry, and 
Rabbits, and relative to other matters deemed 
useful in the conducting of the Affairs of a 
Labourer’s Family ; to which are added, instruc- 
tions relative to the selecting, the cutting, and the 
bleaching of the Plants of English Grass and 
Grain, for the purpose of making Hats and Bon- 
nets; and also [nstructions for erecting and using 
Ice-houses, after the Virginian manner. In my 
own estimation, the book that stands first is Poor 
Man’s Fiienp; and the one that stands ner? is 
this CorraGce Economy ; and beyond all descrip- 
tion is the pleasure I derive from reflecting on the 
number of happy families that this little book 
must have made. I dined in company with a 
lady in Worcestershire, who desired to see me on 
account of this book; and she told me that until 
she read it she knew nothing at all about these 
two greut matters, the making of bread and of 
beer ; but that, from the moment she read the 
book, she began fo teach her servants, and that 
the benefits were very great. But to the /abour- 
iny people, there are the arguments in favour of 
oud conduct, sobriety, frugality, industry, all the 

omestic virtues; bere are the reasme for all 
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these; and it must>be a. real devil in baman 
shape, who dors not applaud the man who could 
sit down to write this book, a copy of which every 
parson ought, upon pain of loss of ears, to present 
to every girl that he marries, rich or poor. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, 
and (incidentally) to Young Women, in the 
middle and higher Ranks of Life. (Price as.) 
It was published im fourteen numbers, and is now 
in one vol. complete. 


COBBETT’S SERMONS (Price 3s. 6d) 
There are 12 of them, on the following subjects: 
1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunkenness; 3. 
Bribery; 4. The Rights of the Poor; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. Murder; 8. 
Gaming; 9. Public Robbery ; 10, The unnatural 
Mother; 11. Forbidding Marriage ; 12. Parsons 
and Tithes. More of these Sermons have been 
sold than of the Sermons of all the Church. parsons 
put together since mine were published. There 
are some parsons who have the good sense and 
virtue to preach them from the pulpit. A 
thirteenth is published, entitled, Good Friday. 
Price 6d. 


3. BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 


- COBBETTS EDITION OF TULL’S HUS. 
BANDRY (Price 15s.): THE HORSE-HOE- 
ING HUSBANDRY; or, A Treatise on the 
Principles of TittaGe and VecetaTion, wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a sort of Vinr- 
yarp Cu.ture into the Corn-Fiexps, in order 
to increase their Product and diminish the com- 
mon expense. By JernroTvtt, of Shalborne, in 
the county of Berks. To which is prefixed, An 
InrropucTion, explanatory of some circumstances 
connected with the History and Division of the 
Work; and containing an Account of certain 
Experiments of recent date, by Witt1am Cos- 
BeTt.—From this famous book I learned all my 
principles relative to farming, gardening, and 
planting. It really, without a pun, goes to the 
rool of the subject. Before I read this book | had 
seen enough of effects, but really knew nothing 
about the causes. It contains the foundation of 
all knowledge in the cultivation of the earth. 


COBBETT’S YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN 
AMERICA, WITH A MAP ( Price 5s.); treat- 
ing of the Face of the Country, the Climate, the 
Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivating the 
Land, the Prices of Land, of Labour, of Food, of 
Raiment ; of the expenses of Housekeeping, and 
of the usual manner of Living; of the Manners 
and Customs of the People; and of the Institu- 
tions of the Country, Civil, Political, and Reli- 
yet in three Parts.—The map is a map of the 

nited States. The book contains a Journal for 
the Weather for one whole year ; and it has an 
account of my farming in that country ; and also 
an account of the causes of poor Birkbeck’, 


ture in his undertaking, A book very neces. 
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sary to all men of .property who emigrate | 
United States. : wp ih 


COBBETTS ENGLISH GARDENE’ 
(Price 6s.): or, A Treatise on the Situation, 
Soil, Enclosing and Laying-out of Kitchen-gar- 
Jens; on the Making and Managing the Hot-beds 
and Green Houses; and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen-garden Plants, 
and of Fruvit-Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also on the Formation of Shrub. 
beries and Flower Gardens; and on the Propaga- 
tion and Cultivation of the several sorts of Shrubs 
and Flowers; concluding with a Katenpar, 
ziving Instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings,and other labours, to be performed 
in the Gardens, in each Month of the Year. A 
complete book of the kind. A _— of a kitchen 
garden, and little plates to explain the works of 
pruning, graffing, and budding. But it is here, 
as in all my books, the principles that are valu- 
able; it is a knowledge of these that’ fills the 
reader with delight in the pursuit. I wrote a 
Gardener for America, and the vile wretch who 
pirated it there had the baseness to leave out the 
dedication. No pursutt is so rational as this, as 
an amusement or relaxation, and none so innocent 
and so useful. It naturally leads to early rising ; 
to sober contemplation; and is conducive to 
health. Every young man should be a gardener, 
if possible, whatever else may be his pursuits. 


COBBETT’S WOODLANDS aves 14s.); 
or, a Treatise on the Preparing of Ground for 
Planting ; on the Planting; on the Cultivating; 
on the Pruning; and on the Cutting down of 
Forest Trees and Underwoods; describing the 
usual Growth and Size and the Uses of each Sort 
of Tree, the Seed of each, the Season and Manner 
of collecting the Seed, the Manner of Preserving 
and Sowing it, and also the Manner of Managing 
the Young Plants until fit to plant out ; the Trezs 
being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and the 
List of them, including those of America as well 
as those of England, and the English, French, 
and Latin Name being prefixed to the Directions 
relative to each Tree respectively.—-This work 
takes every tree at ITS SEED, and carries an ac- 
count of it to the cutting down and converting 
to its uses. 







COBBETT’S CORN BOOK (Price 5s.) ; ot, 
A Treatise on Cossett’s Corn: containing 
Instructions for Propagating and Cultivating the 
Plant, and for Harvesting and Preserving the 
Crop; and also an Account of the several Uses to 
which the Produce is applied, with minute Direc- 
tions relative to each Mode of Application. —This 
edition I sell at Ss. that it may get into numer! 
hands. I have had, even this year 
of this corn: and I undertake to 
that this corn will be in cultivation in 
England, in two or three years from this time, 
in spite of all that fools 
say against it. When I time to go out into 
the country, amougst ny Anaad Kent 
Sussex, Hants, Wicts, and Beaxs, who are no# 
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of the w famous potato. 


than they ever were, though they were always 
excellent ; I promise myself the pleasure of seeing 
this beautiful crop growing in all their gardens, 
and to see every man of them once more with a 
bit of meat on his table and in his satchel, instead 





4. MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


COBBETT’S PAPER AGAINST GOLD 
(Price 5s.); or, The History and Mystery of the 
Bank of England, of the Debt, of the Stocks, of 
the Sinking Fund, and of all the other Tricks and 
Contrivances carried on by the means of Paper 
Money.—This is the éenth edition of this work, 
which will, 1 trust, be admired, long after the 
final destruction of the horrible system which it 


exposes, It is the A, B, C, of Paper-mone 
learning. Every young man should read it wit 
attention. 


THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY; show- 

. ing the evils produced in America by Paper- 

money. By Wa. Gover; and Reprinted, with 
a Preface,vy Wau. Cospetrt, M.P. Price 4s. 


EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT: FOUR 
LE'rERS 10 THE HONOURABLE JOHN 
STUART WORILEY, in Answer to his “ Brief 
Inquiry into the True Award of an Equitable 
Adjustment between the Nation and its Creditors.” 
Price 2s. 


COBBETT’S RURAL RIDES. (Price 5s.) 
RURAL RIDES in the Counties of Surrey, 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucester. 
shire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Somerset- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Hertfordshire: with Economical and 

| Political Observations relative to Matters appli- 
cable to, and illustrated by, the State of those 

_ Counties respectively —These rides were per- 
formed on horseback. If the Members of the 

_ Government had read them, only just read them, 
last year, when they were collected and printed in 
a volume, they could not have helped foreseeing 
all the violences that have taken place, and espe- 
cially tn these very counties; and foreseeing 
them, they must have been devils in reality if they 
bad not done something to prevent them. This is 
such a book as s/atesmen ought to read. 


COBBETT’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND 
( Price 8d.); or, a Defence of the Rights of those 
who do the Work and fight the Battles. ‘This is 
my favourite work. I bestowed more labour 
wpon it than upon any large volume that I ever 
wrote. Here it is proved, that, according to all 
laws, divine as well as buman, no one is to die 
with hunger amidst an abundance of food. 


COBBETT’S EMIGRAN!°S GUIDE (Price 
2s. 6d.); in Ten Lerrens, Addressed to the Tax- 
payers oF Enctanp ; containing Information of 
very kind, necessary to persons who are about to 
migrate; including several authentic and most 
mteresting Letters from English Emigrants, now 
America, to their relations in England; and 
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an Account of the Prices of House and Land 
recently obtained from America by Mr. Cobbett, 
A New Edition.—Here all the Information is 
contained that any one going to the United States 
of America can want, down to the most minute 
particulars; and here it is shown, that a man, 
who does not wish to be starved, or to be a slave, 
ought not to emigrate to any other country, 


COBBETT’S MANCHESTER LECTURES, 
This is a small duodecimo volume ( Price 2s. 6d. ), 
and it contains Six Lectures that I delivered at 
Manchester in the winter of 1831. In these Lec- 
tures I have gone fully into the State of the 
Country, and have put forth wliat I deem the 
proper Remedies for that State. 1 have fully dis- 
cussed the questions of Debt, Dead Weight, Sine. 
cures, and Pensions, Church, Crown Lands, Army, 
and Navy, and I defy all the doctors of political 
economy to answer me that book. [i contains a 
statemnent of the propositions which, please God, 
['mean to make as a ground work of relief to our 
country. 


USURY LAWS (Price 3s. 6d.); or, Lunpe 
ING AT Interest; also the Exaction and Pay- 
ment of certain Church-fees, such as Pew-rents, 
Burial-fees, and the like, together with forestalling 
Traffic; all proved to be repugnant to the Divine 
and Ecclesiastical Law, and destructive to Civil 
Society. To which is prefixed a Narrative of the 
Controversy between the Author and Bishop 
Coppiuger, and of the sufferings of the former in 
consequence of his Adherence to the Truth. By 
the Rev. Jenrmian O’CaLtaGcuan, Roman Catho- 
lic Priest. With a Devication to the “ Socirry 
or Frienps,” by Wittiam Cosserr.—Every 
young man should read this book, the A:story of 
which, besides the learned matter, is very curious. 
The “ Jesuits,” as they call them, in France, 
ought to read this book; and then tell the world 
how they can find the impudence to preach the 
Catholic Religion aud to uphold the funding sys- 
fem at the sawe time. 





5. HISTORY. 


COBBETT’S HISTORY OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT REFORMATION in Enctianp and 
InnLanp (Price 4s. 6d.), showing how that Event 
has impoverished and degraded the main body of 
the People in those Countries: in a Series of Let- 
ters, addressed to all sensible and just Englishmen: 
also PART II. (Price 3s. 6d.); containing a Lix¢ 
of the Abbeys, Priories, Nunneries, Hospitals, 
and other Religious Foundations, in England and 
Wales, and in lreland, confiscated, seized on, or 
alienated, by the Protestant “ Reformation” So- 
vereigns and Parliaments.—There are treo Edi- 
tions, one in Duodecimo and ore in Royal Octaro, 
each in fo volumes. ‘The last was printed on the 
notion that the rich Catholics would like to have 
the work in a finer form. It was an error; and 
as it is better to sell books than to keep them, this 
fine edition is sold for ten shillings: the small 


edition for 8s. TZhis is the book that has done 
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the business of the Established Church! This 
book has been translated into all the living lan- 
guages, and there are two Stereotype Editions of 
it in the United States of America. This is the 
source whence are now pouring in the petitions for 
the abolition of tithes! 


COBBETT’S ROMAN HISTORY (Price 
6s.); Vou. I. in Exctisa and Frencn, from the 
Foundation of Rome to the Battle of Actiam; 
selected from the best Authors,ancient and modern, 
with a series of Questions at the end of each 
chapter; for the use of schools and young persons 
in general. Vol. 1]. An Anripcep History or 
rux Emperors, in Frexcn and Encrisu: being} 
a continuation of the History or Tue Roman 
Rervstic. published by the same Authors, on the 
same plan, for the use of schools and young per- 
sons in general.—This work is in French and 
English. \t is intended as an Exercise-boc 
be used with my French Grammar ; and 
sold at a rery low price, to place it within 
reach of young men in general. As a hisiory 
is edifying. It is necessary for every man who 
has any pretensions to book-knowledge, to know 
something of the history of that famous people; 
and | think this is the best abridgment that ever 
was published. Asan Baercise-book it is com- 
plete, the translation being as literal and simple 
as possible. It consists of to thick duodecimo 
volumes, anc is, therefore, as cheap as possible to.) 
avoid loss upon mere paperand print; bu 
it to be within the reach of great numbers of 
young men. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF ANDREW 
JACKSON, PRESIDENT or tar UNITED 
STATES or AMERICA, from his Birth in 1767, 
to the present time; with a Portrait. Abridged 
and compiled by Wict1am Consett, M.P. for 
Oldham. Price 3s. boards, 


COBBETT'S HISTORY OF THE REGENCY 
AND REIGN OF GEORGE IV.—This work 
is published in Nos. at 6d. each; and it does sus- 
tice to the late “mild and merciful” King. 


Price, in boards, 10s. 6d. 
LA FAYETTE’S LIFE. (Price 1s) A brief 


Account of the Life of that brave and honest man, 
translated from the French, by Mr. James Cor. 
BETT. 
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6. TRAVELS. 


MR. JOHN COBBETT’S LETTERS FROM 
FRANCE (Price 4s.); containing Observations 
on that Country during a Journey from Calais to 
the South, as far as Limoges; then hack to 
Paris; and then, after a Residence, from the 
Eastern Parts of France, and through parts of 
the Netherlands; commencing in April, and end- 
ing in December, 1824. 


TOUR IN SCOTLAND by Mr. Cosserr: 
the tour taken in the autumn of 1832, and the 
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7. LAW. 


COBBETT’S TRANSLATION OF MAR. 
TENS’S LAW OF NATIONS (Price 178.); 
being the Science of National Law, Covenants, 
Power, &c. Founded upon the Treaties and 
Customs of Modern Nations in Europe By G. F, 
Von Martens, Professor of Public Law in the 
University of Gottingen. Translated from the 
French, by Wm. Cossetr. To which is added, a 
List of the Principal Treaties, Declarations, and 
other Public Papers from the Year 1731 to 1738, 
by the Author and continued by the Translator 
down to November 1815. (The Fourth Edition.) 
—This is alarge Octavo. It was one of my first 
literary Jabours. An excellent Common-Place 
Book to the Law of Nations. 


ETT’S LAW OF TU 
25 Analyti 
mirat ments 
| 3 Turnpike 
e Wh ng in Answer to the 
ollowing Questions :—Ist. What are the General 
Acts now in Force? 2nd. What is the Extent of 
them? 3rd. How do they affect every Turnpike 
Road? Py Wa. Consett, Junior.—Never was 
anything more peatly arranged, or more clearly 
explained in few words. If every Magistrate had 
it, what blundering decisions it would prevent! 


Mr. Wa. COBB 


















8. MISCELLANEOUS POLITICS. 


COBBETT’S COLLECTIVE COMMENTA- 
RIES; or, Remarks on. the Proceedings in the 
Collective Wisdom of the Nation, during the 
Session which began on the 5th of February, and 
ended on the 6th of August, in the 3rd year of 
the Reign of King George the Fourth, and in the 
year of our Lord 1822; being the Third Session 
of the First Parliament of that King. To which 
are subjoined, a complete List of the Acts passed 
during the Session, with Elucidations; and other 
Notices and Matters; forming, altogether, a short 
but clear History of the Collective Wisdom for 
ne) year. This is an octavo book, and the price 
is 6s. 


TWO-PENNY TRASH, complete in two vols, 
12mo. Price only 3s. for the two vols. 

This is the library that I have created. 
It really makes a tolerable shelf of books ; 
a man who understands the contents of 
which may be deemed a man of great 
information. In about every one of these 
works I have pleaded the cause of the 
working people; and I shall now see 
that cause triumph, in spite of all that 
can be done to prevent it. 


Just Published. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POOR-LAW BILL. 
By Wittiam Consett, Junr. Price 3s. 
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book writien during the tour. It is a small duo- 
decimo volume, the price of which is two shillings 
and sixpence, 





Published at No. 167, Fleet Street, and printed at Lom- 
bard Street, Whitefriars, London, by William Cobbett. 
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